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.S4CIII8E8ELLil 8T8BY 

she didn't wait around on a fairy 
godmother or a glass slipper, but Mariah 
Carey has the castle, the career, and the 
Prince Charming. The elusive pop princess 
discusses music, marriage, and the melo- 
drama of being multiracial. 
By Elysa Gardner. 
Photographs by Daniela Federici 

6oCLIP:8UIT<R8YME8 

The former Leader of the New School 

is out on his own, striking terror in the hearts 

of his listeners. 

By Karen R. Good. Photograph by Dean Karr 

62lliBT IT8P 

Too Short says he's calling it quits. 
Is this a ploy for respect? More money? 
Or does he really mean it? 
By Sadia Jenkim. 
Photographs by Dana Lixenberg 

66ll['l CITTHMVE IT 

Theresa Randle talks about talkin' 
dirty in her breakthrough role as a phone-sex 
operator in Spike Lee's latest joint. Girl 6. 
By Deborah Gregory. Photograph by Brad Fierce 

72T88E8HHT 

Rap fans might think it's cool to smoke 
a spliff and down a 40, but are alcohol and 
drugs poisoning hip hop? 
By Ronin Ro 

78CLIP:M8IAHPM WIHBH 

With the release of her ninth album. New 
Moon Daughter, the sultry jazz diva continues 
to broaden her horizons. 
By Ipeleng Kgositsik. 
Photograph by David Mayenfisch 

HnMIBBTYMIBHTY 

Curtis Mayfield is down but not 

out. Six years after the accident that left 

him paralyzed, the legend regrets he'll never 

play guitar again but hopes to return to 

recording soon. 

By Michael A. Gonzales. 

holographs by Dana Lixenberg 



COVER AND ABOVE 

Mariah Carey photographed by Dar>ieJa Federict; 
styling by Emil Wiibekin; styling assistance by 
Inge Fonteyne; makeup by Adele Fass; tiair by 
Keith Carpenterfor Oz N.y.c; white leattier suit 
by Gucci; white matte jersey hatter by Liza 
Bruce; wtiite teattier sarxlais (this page) by Gucci 
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68 VIBE STYLE: YOUNG SOUL REBELS 

Soui sciuations D'A\(,M i>. Grcxivi ThI'orv, Tony 
Rich, and M.\X\x ei l show otl liot new denim looks-with J 
distinctly old-school flavor. Photographs hy Ericjobmon 



Get used to seeing them. These five fresh faces may be 
fashion's next supermodels. Photographs hy nii rry Le Gouis 
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Revolutionary suicide. By Chin Hodari Coktr 

• Plus: A guide to bands' breakups-rumored and 
real. Tupac and Biggie's single, from before the ^ 
feud. Michael and Lisa Marie: A brief /V/.SVor)'. 
vibe's dream cast tor the Fat Albert movie. 

•32 ASKTHE RAP BANDIT 

• 33 SOUND CHECK: Pete Rock. By Bohhilo Garcia 



• 38 GIRL THING: Hip hop's need tbrrcjl love. By Joan Morgan 

• 40 BLACK-OWNED: Ellen Gallagher. By Greg Tate 

436ETUPONIT 

Marching is fine; building is better. ^^^^^^ 

i^V Charlie R. Braxton <il^tt^^^^m 

Young activists Ras Baraka and ^^^r 
ANCti A Brown. By Marcus Reeves 

47 NEXT 

Baiiamadia is a soul sonic force. 

Barrio Boyzz bring their Latin vibes to R&B. 

Smoothe da Hustler is (still) alive and doing very well. 

91 LOOK -^^ 

Upstart clothiers 2B! if?v fi'/'ora/i Gregory 

• 92 ACTRESS: Tliandie Newton. 
WORD: ne Autobiography of My Mother. 
SHOOT: Sprite commercial. 

• 94 STAGE: Marga Gomez. 

GEAR: Black-and-white sneakers. WORD: WordsofFire. 
' 96 TEN YEARS LATER: Dr. jekyll & Mr. Hyde. 
CD- ROM: On the Road With B.B. King. 
WORD: Ue Rcsislance: Ten Years of Pop Culture. 
ACTOR: Keith David. 

• 97 GEAR: Racing style. ZINE: Urban magazine. 

99 REVOLUTIONS 

Snioolh Grooves: A Sensual Collection Volumes ^-j and Black 
Entertainment Television 's t^th Anniversary Music Celebration. 
By Greg Tale 

• Plus: Domino. Xavier. Conscious Daughters. Cella 
Dwellas. MC Eiht. Sirjinx. Kool & the Gang. Sa-Deuce. 
Wilson Pickett. Quango World: Voices. Tlie Brand New 
Heavies. Royal C. Chantay Savage. MicliacI Rose. 

• 105 BOOM SHOTS. ByRohKenner 

• 108 HARDCORE HARDWARE. 
MIS 20 QUESTIONS. 
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nSPRBPI 

Zora Neale Hurston. 
By 01 Lima 





VIBE'S World Wide Web site 
http://vifww.vibe.com 
Check out these special 

Video Game Reviews 

New video games reviewed by Smootfie da Hustler and Silk. 
100 Perr(»nt Intnnirtive 

Check the new video area, with clips of the Pharcyde and Junior Reid. 
Celebrity Check-in 

Transcnpts from recent VIBEonline chats with Mario Van Peebles, 
Vanessa del Rio, and Guru. 

ABOVE 

Too Short photographed by Dana Lixenberg f ' ' 
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Newspaper said two thumbs up. Whose thumbs 
were they using? Our luci< at the restaurant wasn't 
any better. Good thing we tool< my Pontiac® Sunfire. 
The air conditioning kept us cool. The standard 
anti-locl< bral<es kept us in control. We got through 
the traffic lookin' for another restaurant real easy 
because of my quick five-speed. ..also standard. 
And my Sunfire comes with standard dual air bags* 



just in case we ran into somebody we didn't feel 
like running into. But as we drove around listen- 
ing to music on my built-in CD' player... I paid 
a little more for that.. .we got to thinkin' maybe 
we're best off right where we are. In my Sunfire. 
Besides, there's always tomorrow night. 



Finally, a real set of wheels you can really afford. 



Call t 800 2PONTIAC or check out our lite on Ihe World Wide Web at http://www-pontiac,com- 
Ci|996 CM Corp- All rights reserved. 'Always wear safety belts, even with air bags, 'CD player is an option. 
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THE single: 



YOU'RE THE ONE 



SINGLE IN stores: 



3/2 9/9 6 




THE album: 



NEW BEGINNING 



ALBUM IN stores: 



4/2 3/9 6 
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I'ortal 



Do you 
have the shill? 

Are you 
a true fan? 

What do you 
really know ahout 
basketball?! 



DmanWiyiu DaniilSlam unDinAyhnyd 




If I B ^ c^'-v. 

Get up online at http://www.vibe.com 
and enter to win the Hollywood Pictures 
Celtic Pride giveaway. Slammlrf prizes 
include official NBA game balls 
from Spalding, Celtic Pride mini 
basketballs, caps and T's! 

SPALDING 

No purcfiase necessary. This contest wil mn 3/1IV96 ttirough 4/30/96 and alt 
anutes must be recmved by 4/30/S6. It e an online contest and a wmnet wHIl 
be setected from a pool tA correct answers. As an aKemative. you may hand 
prim, on a 3' tTy 5' card, your complete name, address (nduding z%) code), 
daytime telephone numftef («cludinfl area code) Then mail your entry to 
VIBE Magaztfw. Attn: New Media Dept., 205 Lexinglon Avenue. New YofK 
New York 1D016 WIrtners will tw notrtied by pnority mail. Sporaor is 
not responsibls for laie. tost or misdirscted enlnss. AM prizes will tM awarded 
by May 10th. Limil one entry per household. Sixty prizes will be given away 
in total- AH prizes will be awarded Employees, felslives ar»d affiliates of 
VIBE and The Wall Disney Company arxl their achertising agencies are not 
eligtrfe to partiopaie in this comasl. Contestants urtdec 18 must have 
their parent'&'guardian's consent. See official rules onlira for details- For a 
copy ol the official njles send a S.A.S.E- envelope lo VIBE Maoazine, 
Ann: New Media Dept.. 205 Lextf>glDn Avenue, New YorV, New York 10016. 
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Australian photographer DanicIa Fcdciid has shot Mariah Carey 
("Cinderella Story," page 54) more than 12 times, but noticed a 
special maturity in her during this session. "Mariah is always fun 
to work with, but this time she was much more confident in front 
of the camera," she says. "I didn't really have to give her much 
direction." Federici has photographed album covers for Carey 
and Ton! Braxton, Guess? jeans print campaigns, and directed 
Groove Theory's "Tell Me' video. 



MNIEU 



"I shot the models in black and white to bring attention to their 
varied skin tones and looks," says photographer Thierry Le 
Goues about this month's fashion story, "Changing Faces" (page 
85). "Very sensual and very simple is how I like to capture a wo- 
man's beauty." Le Goues, who lives in New York and Paris, has 
contributed to Harper's Bazaar, Allure, Vogue Hormttes International, 
and Glamour. Later this spring, his photographs of nude black 
models will debut in a show in Cape Town, South Africa. 
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VIBE assistant editor Karen Good interviews Busta Rhymes this issue (Clip, page 60). Good, 
who also begins editing the Next section this month, is a former editorial assistant and writer 
for Seventeen. She has also written for People, The New York Times Magazine, Urb, and 
YSB... .Writer Deborah Gregory was busy this month, profiling Girl6 starTheresa Handle 
("She's Gotta Have It," page 66), Barrio Boyzz (Next, page 48), and spotlighting designers 
2B! (page 91) and comedienne Marga Gomez (page 94) in the Look section. . ..Photographer 
Eric Johnson shot Maxwell, Groove Theory, D'Angelo, and Tony Rich for this month's 
style section ("Young Soul Rebels," page 68). He directed Maxwell's ..."Til the Cops Come 
Knockin'... .VIBE researcher/ reporter OJ Lima celebrates the life and legacy of Harlem 
Renaissance writer Zora Neale Hurston in Props (page u8). Lima supervises the magazine's 
research department.. . .Photographer Dana Lixcnberg shot both Curtis Mayfield ("Mighty 
Mighty," page 80) and Too Short ("Short Stop," page 62) for this issue. She has contributed 
to Interview, Marie Claire(\J.K. edition), i.D., and Rolling Stone. . . . VIBE writer-at-large Joan 
Morgan's column ("Girl Thing," page 38) returns this month in its new home in the Start 
section. She has contributed to Essence and the Village Voice, and is currently at work on a 
book about "black folks, feminism, love and war, and hip hop.". . .Writer Ronin Ro expos- 
es the tragic marriage between hip hop and drugs and alcohol in "To Be Blunt" (page 72). A 
New York native, Ro has written about KRS-One for Spin and is currently at work on a 
book about worldwide hip hop titled Merchandising the Rhymes. 



VIBE contributor Elysa Gardner marvels at the amazing suc- 
cess of pop princess Mariah Carey ("Cinderella Story"). 
"Mariah is still very young, but she's come far really fast," she 
says. "I think in many ways she's still figuring out how to deal 
with her stardom." Gardner (who, like Carey, is from New 
York's Long Island) writes about pop music for Rolling Stone, 
the Los Angeles Times, and Musician. She also wrote the fore- 
word to U2: The Rolling Stone Files (Hyperion). 




ElYM 

VIBE style editor Emil Wiibekin admits that one of the joys 
of styling is exploring diverse clothing for his subjects. "It's 
fiin to dress people up, because I like to take them in differ- 
ent directions with new looks," he says. Wilbekin's outfitting 
duties this month included dressing Mariah Carey for "Cin- 
derella Story," the rising young soul singers for the style sec- 
tion, and the hottest up-and-coming supermodels ("Changing 
Faces'). Wiibekin, a former VIBE associate editor, began styling 
forVIBE last May. 
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My man may get upset about 
it, but the photos look so 
good, it'll be worth the argu- 
ment. 

SONYA BASSET 
BRONX, NY 

I don't think anyone can 
question the talents of Suge 
Knight. No matter how you 
look at it, Sioo million in sales 
is impressive in any business. 
However, your interview with 



she's from the East) bring the 
noise to a neutral spot some- 
where in Chicago and chal- 
lenge some of the East Coast's 
finest: KRS-One (who could 
probably take them out him- 
self), B.I.G., Nas, Redman, 
Jeru the Damaja, and Q:Tip. 
Battle it out with no guns, 
stage shows, naked girls, or 
gimmicks-just beats and 
rhymes. Also, to make money, 
put it on pay-per-view and 



Tliere are no other rappers on 
this planet who can produce 
the kind of musical wizardry, 
funk, and style that these 

Death Row brothers can 
["Live From Death Row" by 
Kevin Powell, February]. 
Sugc, Dr. Dre, Snoop, and 
Tupac are definitely the epito- 
me of true: 

Hip Hop 

Artists 

Representing 
Diversity 
Creativity 
Originality 
Reality 
Eternity 
ROBIN JOHNSON 
ATHENS, CA 

I'm glad Suge helped Tupac 
and all that, but Tupac needs 
to stop sucking up to him. 
Fear and respect aren't syn- 
onymous, and just 'cause 
Suge's got 'em scared doesn't 
mean Tupac will get the 
respect. Platinum sales run in 
the blood of Snoop and Ore, 
no matter who they "ride" 
with. And I can only hope that 
some of that blood spills over 
onto my brother Tupac, 
because all that Suge and 
Death Row giveth they can 
surely taketh away. 

LIZ MIKE 
BRYAN, TX 

Kudos to the photographers 
of the Death Row story. Ken 
Nahoum and Michael O'Neill. 
1 thought the cover was nice, 
but when I opened up the 
magazine and saw the group 
picture with the other mem- 
bers of the Death Row camp, I 
almost fainted. I had to make 
sure that I took my magazine 
home that day, because all the 
other secretaries I work with 
wanted that picture to hang 
up on their walls. "No way," I 
told them. "This is going up 
on the wall in my bedroom." 



him left a bad taste in my have call-in voting after every 

"Suge's violent scare 
tactics siiow Deatii Row 
for wiiat it reaiiy is — a 
buncii ol gangstas wiio 
can't connuct business 
on a professional ievei." 



mouth. Yes, there must be 
things happening in Suge's 
life that warrant the high- 
security measures. But the 
perpetuation of this "Don't 
mess with me" image appears 
very childish and counterpro- 
ductive: blood red furniture, a 
trained killer dog named 
Damu, and a logo on the floor 
that isn't ever dared to be 
walked upon? (How about 
hanging it on the wall?) You're 
a black male, 30 years old, and 
a multimillionaire who should 
be above that corny crap. And 
it appears to us on the outside 
like you're overdramatizing 
your power. Your position 
already commands respect- 
why does fear and intimida- 
tion have to be added into the 
equation? 

SHINDANA CRAWFORD 
ALBANY, NY 

Tupac must be an idiot to 
think that record sales deter- 
mine "the borabest MC." 
Let's not forget all the records 
MC Hammer and Vanilla Ice 
sold, and everyone knows 
how wack they are. Also, 
about this battle situation, no 
problem: I propose Tupac, 
Snoop, Daz, Kurupt, Sam 
Sneed, and Dre (I left Rage 
out because she sounds like 



matchup. Then we will see 
who the real MCs are. 

THE COALITION TO SAVE 
REAL HIP-HOP 
NEWARK, NJ 

I admire Sean "Puffy" Combs 
tremendously for making Bad 
Boy Entertainment a hip hop 
force to be reckoned with. 
Suge Knight gets all the acco- 
lades for making Death Row 
Records a domineering force 
in the hip hop game. Let's all 
be grown men and make this 
money. Tommy Mottola and 
Clive Davis don't dis each 
other over ho crap, so why 
should you? There is enough 
room for both the East and 
West coasts. 

KEITH BARBEE 
RIPLEY, TN 

Why is it that we as black 
Americans must resolve con- 
flict through anger and vio- 
lence? The feud developing 
between Puffy Combs and 
Suge is another example of 
two men who must exercise 
their egos through male brava- 
do or by threatening to put a 
gun to someone's head. It's a 
shame that two smart entrepre- 
neurs, who've built mega- 
empires, can't act civil toward 
one another and must use 



violence as a means of com- 
munication. When does it all 
end? Black-on-black crime. 
Bloods vs. Crips, East Coast 
vs. West Coast? When will 
blacks learn that economic 
power comes from sticking 
together, loving each other, 
and helping each other along? 
We are the only group of peo- 
ple that hasn't learned this 
concept. The Koreans, Jews, 
and Italians know how to play 
this game. Blacks, on the other 
hand, are still water boys fetch- 
ing water for the man. 

NAME WITHHELD 
PL27FRS@AOL.COM 

Hip hop's first family? I think 
not. Death Row and Suge 
Knight are a perfect example 
of why we as black people will 
never be united. Suge's violent 
scare tactics, Tupac's paranoia, 
and Dre's deep denial show 
Death Row for what it really 
is-a bunch of gangstas who 
can't conduct business on a 
professional level. They're just 
a bunch of West Coast G's 
wishing they were New York 



players! And Tupac was 
bought and paid for like a 
modern-day slave. Kunta- 
Tupac better hope Master Suge 
don't cut off his foot, because 
evidently he already cut off 
Pac's balls. 

MARCIABEST 
RICHMOND HILL, NY 
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That junk about East Coast and West 
Coast droppin' a single in the same 
day to see which sells more is a stupid 
idea that only a thug like Tupac could 
come up with. The reasons: (i) Most 
West Coast artists sound exactly alike, 
and no one would be able to distin- 
guish exactly which Jheri-curl-headed 
"gangsta" is rhyming over a corny 
George Clinton beat; (2) with the 
exception of about 10 states, American 
hip hop is totally "countrified." Not in 
the sense of dirt roads and screwing 
your cousins, but in the accents, slang, 
and way of life. Therefore, all country 
heads will buy West Coast stuff, 
because only they can truly under- 
stand the content. Some peeps can 
relate to New York's way of life, and 
those heads buy and support our 
music. Tupac is from New York, but 
just because his punk butt spent a year 
in jail upstate, he hates us now. If he 
keeps talking that same crap that got 
his right nut blown off, he might just 
lose his left one the next time he 
comes back to the Sweet Rotten Apple. 

TARAT 
QUEENS, NY 

Tupac Shakur is a household name who 
gets much respect from me. He has 
proven to be a very intelligent black 
man who knows what he wants out of 
life. I really would love to see him 
become a political leader, because I feel 
he would represent Africans here in 
white America. Blacks need someone 
who isn't scared of anything or anyone 
who walks the earth, and Tupac has 
such power that anyone who listens to 
his music deeply with an open mind 
can feel it. He's definitely the Malcolm 
X of the 1990$. 

LENAR. 
DETROIT, Ml 

After seeing countless stories on break 
dancing ['These Are the Bvciks" by 
Cristina Veran, February] that truly 
misrepresented the most outstanding 
element of true, grassroots hip hop 
culture, I was relieved to read VIBE's 
story. As other elements of hip hop 
have been raped of their originality by 
punk gangsters, breaking has had the 
unique luck of not being stolen and 
thrown back to us. 

PAUL RICARDO MELARA 
OAK PARK, IL 

I am really tired of hearing Wynton 
Marsalis ("Jazz Crusader" by Greg 
Tate, February] publicly dis hip hop as 
though his opinions were the final word 
on the subject. I don't claim to like it 
all, but I like to think I'm open-minded 
enough to consider everything I hear 
on its own merit and not dismiss the 
entire art form because I hear some- 



thing I don't like. Not everything Miles 
Davis did reflected genius; some of his 
worst music from the '70s is barely 
listenable. Just because Marsalis has had 
formal training and gotten some mea- 
sure of acclaim does not qualify him to 
attempt to delegitimize a form of music 
that is constantly evolving and has 
proven to have a major impact on the 
industry. If he worried less about the 
relevance of what he was playing, he 
might just join the ranks of the jazz 
geniuses he so admires. His idols recog- 
nized what he has yet to notice: that 
good music is less about technique than 
it is about feeling. 

NAME WITHHELD 
SOUTHFIELD.MI 

1 admire Sills 
Muhammad 
and am not 
offended by 
his reference 
to whites as 
devils. Whites 
certainly 
have done the 
worl( of devils 
around the 
earth, haven't 
we?" 

Peter Noel's story on the Nation of 
Islam ("One NaUon," February] was 
one of the best articles I've ever read in 
VIBE. The fragmentation of the NOI 
shows, undoubtedly, that internal con- 
flicts for personal and poiirical gain will 
always come before the needs of black 
America. The ideology of Silis and Elijah 
Muhammad will not be tolerated in 
mainstream America, so therefore it is 
completely up to Farrakhan to incorpo- 
rate his Booker T. Washington-type 
methods and use his exceptional skill as 



a demagogue to aid the stmggle. Wallace 
Muhanmiad has neither the media focus 
nor the notoriety of Farrakhan. Allah 
will surely punish Silis, Elijah, and Farra- 
khan for the blaspheming of Orthodox 
Islam, but for now, the focus must be set 
on maintaining a common goal-and 
that is to alleviate the white supremacist, 
patriarchal system that imprisons our 
youth physically and mentally. 

NAME WITHHELD 



After reading your story on the NOI, I 
felt compelled to write with the hopes of 
clarifying some half-truths about 
Muslims in America. I am fed up with 
the stereotypical images constandy 
assigned to us. We aren't war-hungry 
terrorists bent on the destruction of the 
"good ol' red, white, and blue." We 
aren't angry separatists pointing and 
shaking our fmger at the government for 
its various injustices toward people of 
color. Our common thread is that we all 
believe in Allah and that Muhammad 
(peace and blessing of Allah be upon 
him) was his messenger. Muslims have 
many different political views, lifestyles, 
and economic backgrounds, as well as 
ethnic and cultural diversity. To lump us 
together is just as wrong as it would be to 
put all blacks, Puerto Ricans, Christians, 
or Jews in broad, sweeping, general 
categories. I'm glad VIBE reported on 
the Nation of Islam and the Lost-Found 
Nation of Islam, but next time do a 
better job of presenting the facts on the 
history of Islam. 

W. SHAHIO 
NEW YORK, NY 

It seems to me that Silas Muhammad, 
although a loyal soul, has cleariy lost his 
grip on reality. America's poiirical 
agenda does not consist of supplying 
our needs for years to come in order to 
build a separate black nation. What Mr. 
Muhammad and the Lost-Found NOI is 
seeking is a huge handout from the 
government. Minister Louis Farrakhan 
suggests a black takeover of all that is 
already ours. Why should we run from 
the system when we can make ourselves 
much more prominent within it? I 
think the discord between these two 
men stems from Mr. Muhammad's 
jealousy over Minister Farrakhan's 
mainstream exposure. It's clear that 
Farrakhan is not going to kiss butt to 
please the opposition, who cannot even 
think realistically. The Lost-Found NOI 
has lost all credibility with me. 

KIMBERLYREEDER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 

My organization supports Mr. Silis 
Muhammad in his United Nations 
petition for reparations, so I have 
known about the dual leadership for a 



number of years and wondered when 
the American media would catch on. 
The members of my organization 
(which is majority white) have been 
treated in a most kind and civilized 
manner by Mr. Muhammad and his 
ministers. I do admire Mr. Muhammad 
as the one who has carried forth the 
Nation in the same spirit as the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad. I am not 
offended by his reference to whites as 
devils. We certainly have done the work 
of devils around the earth, haven't we? 

IDA HAKIM 
PRESIDENT 
CAUCASIANS UNITED FOR 
REPARATIONS AND 
EMANCIPATION (CURE) 
RIVER FOREST, IL 

An Open Letter to L.V. [Next, Feb- 
ruary] : Yeah, yeah, yeah, so you've 
been shot, wheelchair-bound, and 
rehabilitated. We're all sorry for that, 
but big deal. It's bad enough you go 
and screw up one of my very favorite 
songs (I apologize for that, Stevie 
Wonder), but then you act as if your 
getting shot was everybody else's fault 
and the world owes you something. 
Check out the bull you tried to feed us: 
"I feel just as regular as anybody else. I 
know this stardom thing can happen 
for a minute and then get crushed, so 
I'm just taking it as it comes." Who are 
you fooling, brother? Certainly not all 
the blind fools at Los Angeles 
Southwest College who've supported 
you for years at talent shows and kiss 
your butt every time you return. You 
know, the ones who you now treat like 
redheaded stepchildren? Trust me, that 
Hollywood act you're putting on is not 
going to last. Consider this a waming, 
not a threat: This is the '90s, and you 
can't treat people like that. Brothers 
will not stand for it, and you might 
find yourself in a position in which 
rehab can't help. 

BIGB 

LOS ANGELES, CA 

Though Mr. Belair's photography was 
fly, the images of "fairy fly giri" for your 
fashion story ["R.i/ooUa Pop," Fi ii- 
Tu.in ] were wack. The STING ME tat- 
toos and barcodes branded on a 
woman's chest were examples of how 
your magazine reverted to sensational- 
ism in order to sell clothes. The time of 
the geisha girl is over, as is the time of 
the jungle burmy, belly dancer, china 
doll, hot Latin whore, and the harem 
princess. Women of color keep the 
world up with their backs, our hips 
bring forth nations, and we also buy 
VIBE. I have faith that upcoming lay- 
outs will show our beauty and strength. 

SUHEIRHAMMAD 
BROOKLYN , NY 
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Homegirl was tripping because a male 
is going all out to keep his child ["The 
Choice Is Yours" by Rebecca Walker, 
Get Up On It, February] . Brothers 
constantly hear women saying "It's our 
choice" and "It's our body, our right." 
So basically, the father-to-be has no 
say in the fate of his unborn child. The 
only way we come into the picture is if 
the woman decides (with or against 
our wishes) that she's going to have the 
baby. Then the pronoun switches to 
"our." Remember, it takes two people 
to create a baby, yet it only takes one to 
decide if that baby is bom or not. 
Meanwhile, we're supposed to just sit 
back and wait for someone to grace us 
with a decision that's going to affect 
the rest of our lives? If a woman decid- 
ed that she isn't ready to be a mother 
and aborts, she's just exercising her 
constitutional right. If a man decides 
that he isn't ready to be a father, he's 
getting blasted for being insensitive on 
Montel. The fetus may be in her body, 
but that baby is just as much his as it is 
hers. If the man wants his child and 
can figure out a legal way to make it 
happen, he should go for it. 

SPENCER GOULD 
CHICAGO, IL 

So Michael A. Gonzales ("Pump Ya 



Fist," Start, February] feels that "nega- 
tive mythologies" will continue to 
dominate America's perception of 
African-Americans despite the Million 
Man March? Well, my concern is not 
what white America sees African- 
Americans as being, it is what we see in 
ourselves. It is time for us to be educat- 
ed about our true origins of African 
humanism and disseminate it to all our 
brothers and sisters. He can stay in the 
"Ain't a damn thing changed" era, but I 
choose to follow in the footsteps of 
African scholars and prepare myself for 
our resurgence. 

INEZ 

NEW YORK, NY 

Shawn and Marlon Wayans [Look, 
February] are setting blacks in media 
back 200 years with their modern-day 
Uncle Tom/Sambo routines. They are 
embarrassing to themselves, the race, 
and to their family name. Keenan and 
Damon are terrific actors who never 
have to degrade themselves to get a 
laugh. Why don't Shawn and Marlon 
just tap-dance and play the fiddle 
while eating fried chicken and water- 
melon for their next act? All they do is 
make blacks look like bumbling idiots 
and gangsters instead of trying to do 
something positive or funny. 1 can't 



think of what's worse, their TV show or 
their corny movie. Shawn and Marlon 
need to go rent the Damon Wayans: The 
Last Stand concert film to see the defi- 
nition of real comedy. 

GUZ 

BROOKLYN, NY 

I'm always amazed when I hear brothers 
and sisters put down Whitney 
Houston ["Wholly Whitney" by 
Danyel Smith, December/January] as 
being "too white," but call people like 
Whoopi Goldberg and Tma Turner 
strong sisters. Despite all the pitfalls in 
her personal life and regardless of the 
success she attained, Ms. Houston has 
never found it necessary to generalize 
about black men or degrade her hus- 
band in the media (whether he deserves 
it or not). Whitney is a fme example of a 
true, strong sister: She took the talent 
that God gave her and marketed herself 
the best way she could without selling 
out her people or the man she chose to 
marry. 

GREGORY BATES 
MILWAUKEE, Wl 

Those of us that take an interest in the 
politics of the music industry realize 
the importance of Andre Harrell 
["Dre Day" by Anthony DeCurtis, 



December/January]. Harreli's monu- 
mental switch to Motown signifies a 
new era in the direction of entertain- 
ment. I have often wondered where 
our (black) David GefFens and Clive 
Davises of the world are. And 1 know 
that Andre, in his newly appointed 
position, will have huge impact on the 
world, "Motown-style." 

ERIC P. SUTTON 
SEVILLE, SPAIN 



CORRECTIONS 

In the February Issue, In the Mix 
photo No. 4 of LV was taken by John 
Spellman/Retna, and photo No. 14 
of Knumskull (of the Luniz) was tak- 
en by Maurice Stevens. 



VIBE encourages mail and pho- 
tographs from readers. Please 
send letters to VIBE MAIL, 205 
Lexington Avenue, 3rd Floor, 
New York, N.Y 10016. Or send E- 
mail to vibe@vibe.com. Send 

photos to VIBE YOUR BEST SHOT 

(same address). Include your 
full name, address, and day- 
time phone number. Letters may 
be edited for length and clari- 
ty. Photo submissions will be- 
come the property of VIBE and 
will not be returned. 
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lonary $uicide 



Niggers play football, baseball, and basketball while the white man is cut- 
ting off their balls. . . . Niggers tell you they're ready to be liberated, but when 
you say, "Let's take our liberation, " niggers reply, "I was justplayin '. " 
— The Last Poets, "Niggers Are Scared of Revolution" 

I'll always remember the evening of January 1 , 1996. as the night the rebel soul 
of hip hop went up In surrealistic flames. From the moment I heard strains of 
"The Revolution Will Not Be Televised" during a Citrus Bowl commercial 
break, my eyes were glued to the screen. The kinetic mixture of NBA new jacks 
juxtaposed with a dope beat did nothing but enhance the electrical wave of 
outrage that suddenly short-circuited my brain. What was this song — Gil Scott- 
Heron's 1 971 insurrectionist anthem — doing in a Nike commercial? 

Fanning the fire was hip hop's guardian of political consciousness, KRS- 
One. As his booming voice-over extolled the virtues of the players onscreen, 
his final words detonated the bomb: "The revolution is about basketball, and 
basketball is the truth." Basketball! After watching one of my personal heroes 
commit philosophical suicide, all I could do was shake my head in silence. 

In a message transmitted over New York Online, KRS-One stated in his 
defense that "if is now time for the Teacher to enter the mainstream with mes- 



sages of African unity and human awareness. Do not become confused with 
Nike this and Coca-Cola that. Hip hop culture is just as much an institution as 
Nike and Coca-Cola." No doubt, but of all the revolutionary aspects of black 
culture, when has basketball been at the forefront? 

Malcolm X taught, in his seminal 1 963 speech "A Message to the 
Grassroots," that the best way to quell a revolution is to finance it and 
mainstream it. So what's the best way to quell a revolutionary musical move- 
ment that transforms mall rats into soul-powered agents provocateurs? Buy 
one ol rap s best minds, convince him that selling his image is a revolutionary 
act in itself, and have him misdirect millions of viewers. Poor Kris Parker; like 
Frederick Douglass and Eldridge Cleaver, he's been co-opted by the very sys- 
tem he swore to tear asunder. 

What's next? Will Mennen convince Chuck D that the "smelling, selling, 
sniffing, riff ing" line from "Night of the Living Baseheads" would work great 
with their new Speed Stick deodorant campaign? Will Tupac license "Dear 
Mama" to help Hallmark market Mother's Day cards in the 'hood? 

Pull up a chair, grab a cold drink, and keep your finger on the remote. During 
this material age, you're more likely to see the revolution on television than you 
are to feel its presence in the streets. Cheo Hodari Coker 
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BreaMng Up 

(Ain't so)Hard to Do 

Why does it seem that rap and R&B groups who enjoy great 
success (huge sales, Grammy Awards, critical acclaim) splin- 
ter at an alarmingly quick rate? Here's the latest breakdown 
on the breakups-both real and rumored. C.H. C. 




Band Arrested Development 
Accomplishments One 

multiplatinum album and 
two Grammys before hitting 
a sophomore slump. 
Reasons for breakup 
"Greed, envy, greed again, 
and jealousy," according to 
bandleader Speech. 
Will they kiss and make 
up? No. Speech has a new 
solo album; Headliner has a 
band, New Seed, and a pro- 
duction company; and Eshe 
has a new management com- 
pany, BAMM. Nadirah's 
working on her solo debut, 
Laurnea is collaborating with 
Seal and Babyface on her solo 
effort, and Baba Oje is work- 
ing with community organi- 
zations around the country. 
Meanwhile, Dionne Farris 
only got larger with 1994's 
Wild Sad-WiU Flower. 



Band DJ Jazzy Jeff and the 
Fresh Prince 

Accomplishments The 

first rap group ever to win a 
Grammy (for "Parents Just 
Don't Understand" in 1988); 
they copped a second in 1991 
for "Summertime." 
Reasons for breakup 
"They've never officially bro- 
ken up," says ajive spokesper- 
son. While Will is busy acting, 
Jeff is getting his Philly record- 
ing studio, Phatt Traxx, and a 
production company, A 
Touch ofjazz, off the ground. 
Will they kiss and make 
up? No. With Bad Boys under 
his belt, a sequel in the works, 
and Independence Day in the 
can. Smith is a hot commodi- 
ty in Hollywood. Plus he has 
his Fresh Prince But he and 
Jeff are still friends. 



Band BLACKstreet 

Accomplishments The newest jacks in the Guy tradition; respon- 
sible for soulful ballads such as "Booti Call" and "Before I Let You Go." 
Reasons for breakup More a separation than a breakup. Levi 
Litde and David Hollister have left the quartet, citing "creative dif- 
ferences," according to an Interscope spokesperson. 
Will they kiss and make up? Nope. Looks like Little and 
Hollister are gone for good. Producer/songwriter/Svengali Teddy 
Riley is finishing a new BLACKstreet album in Trinidad with two 
new members, Mark Middleton and Rodney Kohn. 

Band Bn Vogue 

Accomplishments llic Supremes of the '90s. 
Reasons for breakup They claim tlicy haven't, they're just on 
"hiatus." "En Vogue 
should have a record in 
late '96, but right now 
they're not ready to re- 
cord together," says an 
Eleklra spokesperson. 
Will they kiss and 

make up? Maybe. 'y-M^''~'iMf''f i- 

Terry Ellis has already released an album. Solo albums have 
always been part of the f^inky divas' plans, or so they say. 



En Vogue 




BandEPMD 

Accomplishments Four innova- 
tive gold-selling LPs: Strictly Business, 
Unfinisbed Business, Busimss as Usual, 
and Business Never Personal. 
Reasons for breakup Strictly bad 
business. Erick Sermon claims that 
he got jerked out of money. Parrish 
Smith claims Erick had men break 
in to his home- which Erick denies. 
Will they kiss and make up? 
Maybe. So far, their solo careers have 
not really taken off. Sermon an- 
nounced last August that the duo 
was getting back together, but no 
timetable has been set. 




Band Black Sheep 
Accomplishments Their 
first album, A Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing, went gold; their 
second went bust. 
Reasons for breakup 
The typical response: "cre- 
ative differences" between 
Ores and Mr. Lawnge, and 
between the duo and their 
label. Mercury Records. 
Will they kiss and make 
up? No one knows what 
they're doing. 

Band Black Moon 
Accomplishments 

Much critical acclaim for 
their genre-bending debut 
album, Enta da Stage. 
Reasons for breakup 
Unhappiness with their la- 
bel. Nervous Records. 

they kiss and make 
up? Probably not Buckshot 
and manager Dru Ha have 
formed their own label. 
Duck Down Entaprizaz. 

Reporting try David Bry 



I^UXlOtlS point-blaalt news < 



The East Coast-West Coast ri- 
valry keeps bringing the noise, 
and novi/ Mergela Records has 
turned the volume up a notch. In 
early January, the infant indie la- 
bel released a "new" track featur- 
ing the Notorious B.I.G., Tupac 
Shakur, and the late Randy 
"Stretch" Walker to urban radio 
Stations across the country. 

The Easy Mo Bee-produced 
song, "Runnin'," was recorded 
back in August 1994 wMien Biggie, 
Tupac, and Stretch (Shakur's for- 
mer aide-de-camp who was mur- 
dered last November) were still 
boys. Considering the bad blood 
that currently exists between the 
two stars, it's no surprise that nei- 
ther had much to say about the 
song, which is included on the 

Runnin' 
Mates 




Million Man Marcfi-insplred com- 
pilation One Million Stror^g. Tupac 
Issued an official "no comment" 
through a spokesperson, while 
Easy Mo Bee's lawyer wanted as- 
surance that his client would not 
be asked about the East-West 
feud. As for Biggie, he would only 
say, "I support any brother who 
wants to move in the direction of 
more responsibility to our unity. 
We're all trying to get paid. Any- 
thing else is just bullshit." The war 
continues. DM. 



RECORDS 

RAP-A-LOT Records. Inc. 



•RAP.A-LOT: THE NEXT DECADE 

Coinciding with their 10th anniversary, Houston-based 
Rap-A-Lot Records has announced the birth of a new 
R&B label, Sing-A-Lot Records. The first group signed 
was the southem-soul quintet One Shade. During Rap- 
A-Lot's first decade, it earned two platinum and six gold 
albums, and was dubt>ed Billboard's best independent 
rap/R&B label in 1993. "It has been an adventurous 10 
years, and we're constantly aspiring to reach new lev- 
els," says Rap-A-Lot CEO James Smith. 




•AARON HALL ARRESTED 

R&B new jack swinger Aaron hiall was arrested on January 
23 after a 26-year-old woman told police that the former 
Guy singer raped and assaulted her in his Manhattan hotel 
room. Officers obtained a search warrant and examined 
I Hall's suite at the Flatotel; he was arrested immediately 1 
" thereafter, with ball set at $1 (X).000. Hall, who has been * 
recording tracks for a long-planned Guy reunion, spent 
two days In custody before posting bail; he refused com- 
ment on the case. 
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In between races, the World 100 meter Champion Donovan Bailey wears adidas Equipment Speed Trainers. 



Michael and Lisa Marie : 

A Brief 'History ' of Time 

They said it couldn't last. They were right 



• Circa 1976: Michael Jackson, 18, and Elvis's 
only child, Lisa Marie Presley, eight, meet back- 
stage at a Jackson 5 concert. 

• May 26, 1994: After a short, secret courtship, 
Michael and Lisa Marie shock the wortd by marry- 
ing in the Dominican Republic. Together, they are 
worth an estimated $300 million. 




• June 28, 1994: The newlyweds stroll through 
Walt Disney Worid on a family outing with Lisa 
Marie's two sons. To avoid attracting attention, the 
King of Pop dons a clever disguise. 

• September 7, 1994: The Royal Couple of Pop 
share an awkward kiss onstage to open the MTV 
Video Music Awards. Body-language experts note 
that the two lack emotion when kissing in public. 

• December 1 , 1994: Responding to widespread 
rumors of her marriage's imminent demise, Lisa 
Marie issues a state-of-their-union message to the 
press: "Michael and I are very happy and very 
much in love." 

• April 19, 1995: Stop the presses! VIBE receives a 
last-minute communique from Lisa Marie as the 
June/July issue goes to press. Her curiously word- 
ed statement includes a staunch defense of her 
beleaguered husband: "Michael is a true artist... 



and very, very romantic. This is who he truly is 
despite degrading comments made in the past by 
certain larva." Yes, larva. 

• June 14, 1995: On the eve of the release of 
Michael's History album, he and Lisa Marie appear 
on PrimeTime Live with Diane Sawyer. Some 50 
million people tune in to hear Mrs. Presley-Jack- 
son exclaim "Yes, 
yes, yes!" when 
Saw/yer asks 
them if they in- 
deed have sex. 

• July 28, 1995: 
"You Are Not 
Alone," featuring 
a half-nude 
Michael and Lisa 
Marie, debuts on 
MTV. Despite the 
disturbing impli- 
cations, the 
song enters at 
No. 1 on Bill- 
boarcfs Hot 100 
chart. 

• August 1995: 

After Michael is 
seen with two 
young male 
companions at 
EuroDisney, reports circulate that a furious Lisa 
Marie will leave her husband. Once again, she 
denies the rumors and stands by her man. 

• September 6, 1995: At the mtv Awards, 
Michael llp-synchs and dances his way through a 
15-minute retrospective of his work; Lisa Marie 
watches lovingly from the audience. 

• December 6, 1995: Michael collapses onstage 
at New York's Beacon Theater while rehearsing for 
a planned HBO concert special. Lisa Marie raises 
eyebrows by her infrequent visits to the bedside of 
her ailing husband, who is suffering from extreme- 
ly low blood pressure. 

• January 18, 1996: Lisa Marie files divorce 
papers in Los Angeles Superior Court, citing ir- 
reconcilcible differences. Judge Hugo Francisco 
Alvares Perez, who married them 19 months earii- 
er, says, "I knew it wouldn't last." Joseph V. Tirella 




Askthe'*%andit 



Kverythlng ycxi alwajns wanted to bxiow 
about hip nop but were a&aid to aak 

Q; Are any rappers filing/or ChapUr ii this month? Y.D.. 
MIAMI, FL 

A: Thankfully, no, since at least 95 percent of all 
rappers have finally learned the importance of saving 
money in banks. Now if we could only get the other 5 
percent to stop robbing them. 

^ The Show was all about hip hop, why wtren 't 
props given to the South? C.H.. STATESBORO. GA 

A: Because it was a documentary, not science 
fiction. 

Q: Is the real reason rap concerts aren 't held in tig 
arenas anymore that "they "are scared to have 1^,000 of 
"us " in one place at the same lime fC.O.STA MFOR D, CT 

A: Having 15,000 people with a shared interest in 
hip hop joined together at one time is actually a fairly 
common sight these days. Just visit the set of any rap 
video. 

Q; A few years ago there was a funeral for the word def 
Is there a more recent hip hop word or phrase that needs to be 
buried? CS.. NF.W ORLEANS, LA 

A: No, but there is one I'd like to bury before it's 
even said: 'Get Guru on the phone and tell him to 
start production on ]azzmata22. Vol. III." 

Q: Do you think Rnierend Run 's influence zenB inspire 
other people in hip hop to find religion ? T.S.D., CANOGA 
PARK, CA 

A: Sure, today more rappers than ever are trying 
to get a piece of Faith-just ask Biggie. 

Oot a qoaafeiaB abeot hip hep9 Hit me oCtit; 
XheBnBudlt, VjO. Box 48382, PhnMOtOiibUL, 
BUBM*, arfptiM>11fylba,ooBi. 
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CITIZEN CANED 

California graffiti artists could be in for a real ass-whuppin' if 
measure AS 7 becomes a state law. It would allow judges to 
force parents or a bailiff to administer up to 1 0 blows with a 
wooden paddle to children convicted of graffiti vandalism. 
Proposed by assemblyman Mickey Conroy, a Republican 
from Orange County, AB 7 is expected to get through the Re- 
publican-controlled assembly, but still must pass the senate — 
with its Democratic majority — to become a law. "We're not try- 
ing to injure kids," says Conroy. "We're trying to humble them." 




TENNESSEE BURNING 

On January 8, while Green Bay Packer Reggie White pre- 
pared for the NFC championship, the church in Knoxville, 
Tenn. where the All-Pro defensive lineman serves as pas- 
tor in the off-season was burned down. Because the 
words DIE NIGGER DIE and other racial epithets were 
spray-painted on the church, the matter was being investi- 
gated by the FBI's hate-crimes bureau as VIBE went to 
press. "It's time for us to stop sweeping this attitude under 
the rug and saying we've made progress." says White. 
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Pete Rock states the facts 



There are times when I wish this col- 
umn was three pages long. This is one 
ot them. Pete Rocl<-the Dl who broke 
up with his MC partner C.L. Smooth 
last year-and I just went on and on, 
reminiscing about music: artists he's 
sampled, such as jazz trumpeter 
WoodyShaw; funky remakes, includ- 
ing George McCrae's "I Get Lifted"; 
and never-released records, such as G 
Rap's Enter the Dragon. Right now, 
Pete's funncling his energy into his 
own label. Soul Brother Records, as 
well as producing a compilation of 
new tracks featuring Nas, Common, 
and MC Eiht, among others. 
• I nr. JIMMY CASTOR BUNCH- 
' ITic Bertha Bun Boogic-Part I" 
P: Parliament? 

B: Nah,Jimmy Castor Bunch. It's 
funk)', right? 

P: Riiight-I got this album. It 
brings back memories. My father had 
a setup, and when he would go to 
work, I'd play my records. 

B: Your collection started from 
your pops? 

P: It started from him, but I start- 
ed collecting when I was 13— dcejaying 
when I was, like, seven, eight years old. 

B: Do you like girls with big butts 
like Bertha? 

P: Oh, of course! 
•(' 1 SMdOni- llM frci-Mvli t.iprd 



off In Control, Marlcy Marl's WBLS 
radio show (circa 1989) 

P: Ooohh, you pulled it out! 

B: I could tell it was an '88-'89 
rhjTOe: the racially aware. Five Percent 
Nation, African pride era. 

P: Tlie /« Control days were so dope. 

I was one o( the few DJs on the radio 
cutting— rca//)' ciitting-o\A beats like 
you would hear in a competition, only 
it was on the air. 

B: It's interesting how a lot of peo- 
ple still don't realize your start as a hip 
hop personality was as a radio DJ. 

P: I like those days because there 
wasn't as much negativity in rap as to- 
day. We had so much tun. 
•JUGGAKNOTS-''Clear Blue Skies" 

P: \Bops his head to the intra before the 
rhymes come in\ They used that Soul 

II Soul shit for the chorus. That's a 
smooth song. 

B: I fucking love this song. It's one 
of my favorites in the last three years. 

P: It's pliat, 'cause ifl can hear my 
own beat behind a song, I know I can 
instantly get with it. 

B: When I first heard it, I thought 
it was two white kids talking about— 

P: Oh, they're white? 

B: Nah, they're black, but they 
took the stance of a white father-son 
relationship. Tliat's some conceptu- 
al shil people don't even think of 



•AlANIS MOR]SSETTE-"Handin 
My Pocket" 
P: Who's that? 

B: Alanis Morissette. \Pete stares 
blankly and shakes his head] Cut it? 

P: Yes. I Helau^is] Tliis song reminds 
me of being in an elevator in Bloom- 
ingdalc's! 

B: Fifth floor, lingerie! I can't 
front-this song is hot. Her lyrics are 
bugged out, though. 

P: Is this the lady that had the 
blood coming out her eye? 

B: Um, I really don't know. 
• riMMY 1 HOMAS-"Why Can'i 
We Live Together" 

P: I'll tell you right now, Bobbito- 
I love Latin music. I grab the Spanish 
records for that heav^' bass. 

B: Pete Rock secrets! 

P; This record is in my collection. 

B: Do you remember the name of 
the artist? I'm testing you, now. . . . 

P: Wait-um...Timmy Thomas! 
Ahhh, light! 

B: Not that this is crazy obscure. 

P: Yeah, but I bet nobody else 
would've guessed! You almost had me. 

B: I'm sure with the amount of 
records you have, you don't remem- 
ber every artist and title. 

P: No way. Tliis song is nice, vcrv' 
positive. I'm a peaceful brother. 

B: You a soul brother. 



Phat Cast 

Hey. hey, hey! Biz Markie told VIBE that there are 
plans for a live-action version of Fat Albert, v^ith 
the rotund rapper filling Big Al's tent-sized 
pants. Just in case the filmmakers go with an 
all-hip hop cast, we have some suggestions to 
round out the Cosby Kids. Josh Tyrangiel 
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•ASSAULT WITH A DEADLY WONTON 

On January 4, Onyx rappers Fred "Fredro" Scruggs and Kirk 
"Sticky Fingaz" Jones had a food fight with the law — and the law 
won. Two policemen claim they saw Fredro 's brother, David 
Scruggs, on a Queens street corner smoking marijuana. While 
they questioned him, a crowd gathered and someone — alleged- 
ly Fredro — attacked Officer Duane Shepherd with a carton of 
Chinese food. Shepherd arrested Fredro. Sticky, and three oth- 
ers on charges of rioting, criminal mischief, and resisting arrest. 
Will this t)e the closest Onyx ever get to a Wu-Tang sword style? 




LOST AND FOUND PIPS 

On January 16, Rock and Roll Hall of Famers Gladys Knight 
& the Pips released their new album — which they recorded 
more than two decades ago. Somehow 77ie Lost Live Album. 
taped July 27, 1 974 at Detroit's Pine Knob Amphitheater, was 
nishandled and ended up in the archives of Buddah Records. 
It was rediscovered when two Buddah employees were or- 
dered to listen to the company's entire catalog. "We've re- 
ceived love from our fans for 42 years. " says Gladys's broth- 
's er and Pip Bubba Knight. "This album has given us new life." 
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MIX 

All Soul 

1 . Supermodel Roshumba rolls up to the 
Tony Rich release party In New York City 
in pure Cleopatra Jones style. She better 
work it! 2. Actress Jasmine Guy shows 
respect to Richard Pryor at the American 
Cinematheque's retrospective of the leg- 
endary performer's film career. 3. Five- 
year-old DJ Jus shows old headz how 
thi ngs are supposed to be done at a fu nd- 
raiser benefiting homeless children in 
New York City. 4. Let me guess — Earth 
Gyriz are easy? Ladies, please! 5. R&B 
crooner Monifa is surrounded by Heavy 
D and some other big txjys, L.A. Reid and 
Eddie F, at her record release party. 6. Heavy 
is obviously a busy man who can always 
find time to have fun; when he's not run- 
ning Uptown Records, making albums, 
or costarring in the play Riff Raff, he can 
sure tell a good joke — and Laurence 
Fishburne obviously agrees. 7. missjones 
explores her inner child at a kids' benefit 
held by Sean "Puffy" Combs. 8. This is 
how models Tyra Banks and Veronica 
Webb welcome teenage singing sensa- 
tion Brandy (who has been seen on a few 
runways herself recently) into their glam- 
orous world. 9. Michael McCary of Boyz II 
Men doesn't mind at all if the women of 
Changing Faces stroke him up. 10. Shawn 
and Marlon Wayans hangin' with brother 
Keenan (center) at the release party for 
Don 't Be a Menace to South Central While 
Drinking Your Juice in the Hood. They had 
hoped their film would be funnier than 
their ultra-corny TV show. Better luck next 
time, gentlemen. 11.1s K-Ci of Jodeci, 
who performed at the party, having a lit- 
tle trouble holding his liquor? 12. Def 
Squad crew members Jamal (formerly of 
Illegal) and Erick Sermon, along with 
Doug E. Fresh (center), can hardly con- 
tain their excitement at the opening of 
Flava Club and Grill in Atlanta. 13. Su- 
preme producer Premier chills with Philly- 
based rapper Bahamadia in the studio 
where he worked on her album Kollage. 
14. The brothers of Goodie MoB take time 
out of their busy schedule to enjoy some 
of that soul food they've been telling us 
al I about. Shani Saxon 
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One Love! 

The riddims never stop. 1 . Roots 
man Luciano gives props to the 
Hotstepper, Ini Kamoze. 2. Diana 
King, onstage at Sunfest in Ja- 
maica, knows exactly how to catch 
a shy guy: skin, skin, skin! 3. As 
soon as the sun goes down on the 
festival, all the fun begins for DJ 
Tonto Metro of the Shocking Vibes 
Crew and singer Maxi Priest. 4. Lu- 
ciano doesn't understand why a 
recent New York crowd isn't shak- 
ing It up. 5. A very small Capleton 
fan makes the singer agree to in- 
troduce herto Method Man. 6. Mad 
Cobra flexin' in Miami. 7. On his 
never-ending quest for the wick- 
edest ghetto slam, Beenie Man 
doesn't seem too pleased with his 
prospects. 8. Makers of radio- 
friendly reggae stick together: La- 
dy Apache and Mad Lion hangin' 
out at the Tunnel in New York City. 
9. The saddest day of Wayne Won- 
der's life was when he tried to con- 
vince the world that he could 
dance. 10. 'Nuff respect to classic 
reggae artists Michael Rose and 
Sister Carol. 11 . Mr. Lover, lover — 
Shaggy — practicing his stage 
show in Jamaica during Sun- 
splash. If only he'd stop all that 
boombastic business! 12. Buju 
Banton and Rayvon celebrate 
Buju's album 'Til Shiloh at the 
System In New York City. S.S. 
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Beal 
Love 

Lord knows our love jones for hip hop is 
understandable. Props given to rap 
music's artistic merits, its irrefutable im- 
pact on pop culture, its ability to be al- 
ternately beautiful, poignant, powerful, 
strong, irreverent, visceral, and mesmeriz- 
ing-homeboy's clearly got it like that. But 
in between the beats, booty shaking, and 
hedonistic abandon, I have to wonder if 
there isn't something inherently unfenii- 
nist in supporting a music that repeatedly 
reduces me to tits and ass and encourages 
pimping on the regular. While it's human 
to occasionally fall deep into the love thang 
witli people or situations that simply aren't 
good for you, feminism alerted mc long 
ago to the dangers of romancing a misog- 
ynist (and ridiculously fine, brilliant ones 
with gangsta leans arc no exception). 

1 guess it all depends on how you 
define the "F-word." My feminism places 
the welfare of black women and the black 
communit)'on its list of priorities. It also 
maintains that black-on-black love is 
essential to the survival of both. 

But we have come to a point in our his- 
tory when black-on-black love-a love 
that's survived slavery, lynching, segre- 
garion, poverty, and racism-is in serious 
danger. The stats usher in this reality like 
taps before the death march: According 
to the U.S. Census Bureau, the number of 
black two-parent households has de- 
creased from 74 percent to 48 percent 
since i960. The leading cause of death 
among black men ages 15 to 24 is homi- 
cide. Tlie majority of them will die at the 
hands of other black men. 

Women are the unsung victims of 
black-on-black crime. A while back, my 
moms called, upset, to tell me about the 
murder of a family fi-iend. She was a trou- 
bled young woman with a history of sub- 
stance abuse, aggravated by her .son's mur- 
der two years ago. Her body was found 
beaten and burned beyond recognition. 
Her murderers were probably not "skin- 
heads," "the Man," or "the racist white 
power structure." More likely than not, 
they were brown men whose faces resem- 
bled her own. 

Clearly, we are having a difficult time 
loving one another. 

Any feminism that fails to acknowl- 
edge that black folks in '90s America are 
living and trying to love in a v/ar zone is 
useless to our struggle against sexism. 
Though it's often portrayed as a part of 
the problem, rap music is essential to that 



struggle because it takes us straight to the 
front lines of the battlefield. 

My decision to expose myself to the 
sexism of Dr. Dre, Ice Cube, Snoop Dog- 
gy Dogg, or the Notorious B.I.G. is really 
my plea to my brothers to tell me who they 
are. I need to know why they are so angry 
at me. Why disrespecting me is one of the 
few things that will make them feel like 
men. What's the haps? What are you going 
through on the daily that's got you acting 
so fiicked-up? 

As a black woman and a feminist, I lis- 
ten to the music with a willingness to see 

I'LL BE THERE FOR YOU 
Strong sisters like Shortie demand respect 
but always have their (Method) man's tiack. 



to hide and express the pain. In 1996, hip 
hop is still one of the few forums in which 
young black men are allowed, even 
surreptitiously, to express their pain. 

Yeah, we're hurt when we hear broth- 
ers calling us bitches and hoes. But the 
real crime isn't the name-calling, it's their 
failure to love us-to be our brothers in 
the way we commit to being their sistas. 
Recognize: Any man who doesn't truly 
love himself is incapable of loving us in 
the healthy way we need to be loved. It's 
extremely telling that men who can only 
see us as "bitches" and "hoes" refer to them- 




past the machismo in order to be clear 
about what I'm really dealing with. What 
I hear frightens me. On booming track 
after booming track, I hear brothers talk- 
ing about spending each day high as hell 
on malt liquor and chronic. Don't sleep. 
What passes for "40-and-a-blunt'' good 
times is really alcoholism and chemical 
dependency. When brothers can talk so 
cavalierly about killing one another and 
then reveal that they have no expecta- 
tions of seeing their own 2ist birthday, 
that is straight-up depression masqucrad- 
ing 3S machismo. 

The seemingly impenetrable wall of 
sexism in rap music is really the complex 
mask African-Americans often wear both 



selves only as "niggas." 

In the interest of our emotional health 
and overall sanity, black women have got 
to learn to love brothers realistically, and 
that means differentiating betv/een who 
they are and who we'd like them to be. 
Black men are engaged in a war where the 
real enemies-racism and the white pow- 
er structure-are masters of camouflage. 
They've conditioned our men to believe 
the enemy is brown. Tlic effects of this 
have been as wicked as they've been debil- 
itating. Being in battle widi an enemy tfiat 
looks just like you makes it hard to believe 
in the basics every human being needs. 
For too many black men tliere is no trust, 
no community, no family. Just self. 



So, sista friends, we've got to do what 
any rational, survivalist-minded person 
would do after finding herself in a rela- 
tionship with someone whose pain makes 
him abusive. We must continue to give 
up the love, but fiom a distance that's safe. 
Emotional distance is a great enabler of 
unconditional love and support because 
it allows us to recognize that the attack- 
the "bitch, ho" bullshit-isn't personal but 
part of the illness. 

The focus of black feminists has got 
to change. We can't afford to keep expend- 
ing energy on banal discussions of sexism 
in rap when sexism is 
only part ofa huge set of 
problems. Continuing 
on our previous path is 
akin to demanding that 
a fiending, broke crack- 
head not rob us blind be- 
cause it's wronglo do so. 

It may be more con- 
venient to denounce 
"the sexist representa- 
tion of women" in the 
latest Sir Mix-A- Lot vid- 
eo, to continue fussing 
over one sexist rapper, 
but wouldn't it be more 
productive to address 
the failing self-esteem of 
the 150 or so half-naked 
young women who are 
willing, unpaid partici- 
pants? And what about 
how flip we are when it 
comes to using the B- 
word to describe one an- 
other? At some point 
we've all been the recip- 
ients of competitive, un- 
sisteriy "bitchiness," par- 
ticularly when vying for 
male attention. 

Sad to say, sometimes 
we are complicit in our 
own exploitation. To ac- 
knowledge this doesn't 
deny our victimization, 
but it does raise the crit- 
ical issue of whose re- 
sponsibility it is to end our oppression. I 
believe it is too great a responsibility to 
leave to men. 
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HerWay 

Tito 

Fame 

Though she may soon become an art- 
world superstar, painter Ellen Gal- 
lagher has no desire to become an art- 
world superstar. That explains why you're 
looking at one of her pieces right now 
instead of some hype photograph of the 
woman herself. 

Some folks might question the sincer- 
I ity of Gallagher's reticence since her cur- 
_ rent dealer is SoHo's Mary Boone, re- 
nowned for breaking such high-profile 
artists as Julian Schnabel, David Salle, 
and Jean-Michel Basquiat. But Gallagher 
wasn't too crazy about the photos that 
came out when the Mary Boone Gallery 
presented her first solo exhibition in New 
York this past January and was adamant 
about not wanting her picture in VIBE. 
She'd prefer that people look at the work 
and not at her, which is rather refresh- 
ing in this age of shameless self-promo- 
tion. Gallagher's achievements to date 
suggest she'll be around for much longer 
than 15 minutes, but she's clearly bent on 
ghosting her way through the first quar- 
ter of her fame. Chalk it up to her New 
England background. 

The 30-year-old artist was bom in Prov- 
idence, R.I. to an African-American fa- 
ther and a social-working Irish-American 
mother. Gallagher grew up across town 
from the wharves of Providence, where 
many of her black ancestors worked as 
seamen, whalers, and longshoremen. She 
was also exposed to the art world early, 
frequenting events at the Rhode Island 
School of Design. Her own work history 
includes time spent on a fishing boat up 
Alaska way and a stint as a union carpen- 
ter in Seattle. Her decision to become an 
artist came about after she realized that 
since she was going to stay in the upper 
working class no matter what she did, she 
might as well do something that she liked. 
("If you're betting on poverty, why not 
be a starving artist?" would be the logic 
there, I guess.) 

The painting you're looking at is 
called Elephant Bones. There's a lot of deep 
personal code in Gallagher's work, and a 
lot of deep black code too: She's like a 
one-woman Wu-Tang Clan where that's 
concerned. Since Gallagher's work is con- 
ceptually coming out of an abstract-min- 
imalist-type vibration, she's not trying to 
make pictures where you can immedi- 



ately connect the dots-even after she's 
elaborately pointed them out to you and 
even when some of those dots aren't real- 
ly obscure but familiar pop imagery fi'om 
coon art, cartoons, and black sitcoms. Lis- 
ten to how Sister breaks down the mul- 
tiple allusions buried in Elephant Bones: 
"Those yellow jaundiced eyes that 
come in from right to left form a water- 
fall shape that's really a trunk, and at the 



it's like these minstrel figures have been 
inscribed into this elephant's skull. This 
comes from an idea I got watching the 
Discovery Channel all the time. I think 
it's like nature-pom. My boyfriend told 
me that says a lot about me, because 'all 
that's about is power relationships, so I 
don't know why you're seeing sex.' 

"But anyway, one thing I saw on it 
once that was really interesting was about 



ELLEN GALLAGHER'S ELEPH/lWr BOWES 

The artist isn't trying to malte pictures in which you can immediately connect the dots. 



base they turn white, which is like this 
tusk. And right there I've got these two 
pink minstrels, and in between the min- 
strels there's this elephant sniffing them. 
As you move out of the tusks, you go into 
these erased blue lines, and really what 
I'm doing by erasing the lines is making 
a mark that's in the shape of an elephant 
skull. People didn't get that-or they got 
it abstractly because maybe I didn't draw 
a good enough elephant's skeleton. 

"There's also a place on the tusk where 
I took a needle and made a stamp of min- 
strel eyes and lips. So you've got these lit- 
tle dotted blue lips and eyes. You know, 
they say the first language they found was 
these inscriptions on bones in China. So 



these elephants. An elephant comes 
across the bones and skull of its mother 
who has been shot by these hunters, and 
you could see this elephant was literally 
mourning her. They used to think ele- 
phants had graveyards and funeral ritu- 
als, while they know now that they don't 
have graveyards-but they're not sure 
about the funeral rituals, because they 
stand around in a circle and pass the 
deceased's skull around. They say that 
when elephants pass over antelope bones 
they don't give a shit, but when they pass 
another elephant's bones they'll pick 
them up and smell them. 

"So for me the painting became about 
recognition of the American clown and 



the origins of that figure in minstrelsy. 
Like Ronald McDonald is a minstrel, you 
know what I'm saying? Like Mickey Mouse 
is a minstrel who's become this benign 
American icon. I don't know if you get 
all that looking at it. Do you get all that 
looking at it?" 

Actually, where Gallagher's work is 
concerned, I don't think you have to get 
it to be impressed by its craftsmanship 
or its playfulness. In 
many ways, Gallagher's 
painting is the visual 
analogue to Thelonious 
Monk's music: hard- 
edged, whimsical, lacon- 
ic, eccentric, historical- 
ly conscious, hypnotic, 
and precise. She's a bit 
of a recluse like Monk 
too. Keeping her studio 
up in Boston allows her 
to avoid social distrac- 
tions and maintain the 
work ethic. Which is not 
to say that notions of 
artistic integrity have 
Gallagher afi'aid of mak- 
ing loot. A story from 
her childhood shows 
me this woman ain't 
never been nobody's 
fool when it comes to 
getting over on your cre- 
ative work: 

"Do you remember 
those ads for UNICEF? 
I started to like the idea 
of that controlled kind 
of thing in my backyard. 
I built all these wild 
obstacle-course things 
and charged people 
money saying I was 
going to give the mon- 
ey to UNICEF, but of 
course I kept every pen- 
ny. It was a big neigh- 
borhood scandal. But I 
didn't send away for the 
UNICEF kit, so I didn't 
want to give up any of 
the money. I liked the control-and the 
fact that people had to pay me money to 
come visit my little world." 
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October 16, 1995 is a day we'll always remember. It's not often 
that a million brothers and, yes, sisters-despite Farrakhan's 
request that they stay home- decide to get together and pay 
our nation's capital a little visit. 

God knows it was a long time coming-not since 1963 have we 
seen such a powerful, dedicated gathering of black folks-but it 
looks like young people are finally coming back to the basic idea 
of fighting for social justice. This fact was evident in the proud 
and determined faces of the participants in the Million Man 
Mardi. The march rekindled the hopes and aspirations of African- 
Americans and people of good will across the globe. 

But while it may have in- 
spired many to believe in 
the possibility of progress- 
even in the face of today's 
conservative onslaught— it 
is important that everyone 
understand the need to take 
that inspiration and turn it 
into concrete action. Belief 
and good feelings alone 
won't stop the reactionary 
right-wing bum-rush. Un- 
less the hip hop nation gets 
ofFits ass and goes back into 
the communities to orga- 
nize for some good old- 
fashioned activism, the 
march won't have made a 
damn bit of difference. 

What we need are more 
solid grassroots organiza- 
tions composed of the peo- 
ple-the young, the elderly, 
the poor, single mothers, 
and concerned fathers- who are dedicated to progressive reform. 
What we don't need is top-heavy, all-knowing, publicity-seek- 
ing, male-dominated leadership screaming orders from the big 
house for naive foot soldiers to meekly follow. 

"Power concedes nothing without demand," Frederick 
Douglass wrote in the 1850s, and "where there is no struggle there 
is no progress." His words are truer than ever today. Practically 
every law and program that has benefited people of color, women, 

and other traditionally 
oppressed groups was 
won through the blood, 
sweat, and tears of ordi- 
nary people who got sick and tired 
of taking abuse. They formed 
organizations such as the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, the Congress of Federated 
Organizations, Students for a De- 
mocratic Society, and the Black 
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Panther Party. Keep in mind that most of the peo- 
ple comprising these organizations were under the 
age of 25, sometimes building coalitions against the 
wishes of their parents. Stokely Carmichael, who 
helped start the 1960s Black Power movement as president of the 
SNCC, was a college student when he first set foot on Mississippi 
soil to fight segregation. It wasn't unusual for him to organize a 
march in the Deep South, participate in that march, then catch 
a bus back to Howard University to take an exam. 

What these young people set in motion (the Black Power move- 
ment, the Women's Liberation movement, the anti- Vietnam 

War movement) not only 
changed their conditions 
domestically but literally 
altered the course of hu- 
man history. But the strug- 
gle continues. The days 
when young people could 
make a difference are far 
from over. Youth-oriented 
organizations such as Rock 
the Vote were instrumental 
in the passage of the Mo- 
tor-Voter Bill, which auto- 
matically registered voters 
when they got their driv- 
er's licenses. One result of 
that bill was that black vot- 
ers registered in record num- 
bers in Savannah, Ga. and 
1 recently elected Floyd Ad- 
j ams Jr., the city's first Af- 
i rican-American mayor since 
; Reconstruction. 

According to African- 
American folk wisdom, the world is composed of three kinds of 
people: those who wonder what happened, those who know what 
happened, and those who make shit happen. If the idea of a tru- 
ly democratic society is going to have a fraction of a chance of 
becoming a reality in the coming century, it's up to all of us to 
make it happen. 

Whether it's oiganizing a summer retreat for inner-city youth 
like L.L. did with Camp Cool J, conducting a local voter-regis- 
tration drive like Vinnie from Naughty by Nature did, working 
to create an independent third party like Ras Baraka has done 
in Newark, establishing a progressive law firm dedicated to help- 
ing political prisoners as Chokwe Lumumba has done in Jackson, 
Miss., or even establishing a community-controlled credit union 
like Errol Louis and Mark Winston-Griffith did in Brooklyn-if 
it helps, do it. 

Time is running out. We must start doing whatever we can, 
wherever we are now, or else the promise of tomorrow won't 
mean a damn thing to the millions of people who are suffering 
in this country. 



Tv/pniysomethings Errol Lewis 
and Mark Winston-Griffith have 
built a community-controlled 
credit union in Brooklyn. 



I just doi 

whether >. 
tics or hi' 
rich run thii 
ain't never gonna 
people have any power. 
Period. 

In the '60s the tone was wild; 
everybody wanted change. 
We saw the results in the 
social services of the '70s. In 
the '80s, the have-nots 
became dependent on the 
government, so now you have 
a divided population of poor 
and rich. In the '90s we have 
turned back to self. Everybody 
has to want to change the 
country. Everyone is a leader. 

If you are thinking thoughts of 
change, then you are only a 
step away from acting. If you 
are striving to make a change, 
then you are an activist. An 
activist is somebody who's at 
least trying to make a differ- 
ence in their life. 

All these organ izations that 
say they are for the people are 
full of it, I never see them in my 
community, never hear them 
talk about us except in the 
most condescending way. 
They act like they know every- 
thing, even though most 
young people think they're 
fake and only out for self. 

Newt Gingrich was In 
Congress saying he was going 
to "shut this place down!" It 
did not affect the politicians, 
but it affected the people. The 
politicians got paid, but there 
wasn't much of a protest from 
the people, I think that people 
are aware of politics, but 
whether they are active is a 
whole other story. 



DON'T JUST SIT THERE, SET IT OFFI Here are some organizations you may want to contact (otherwise, 
start your own): Do Something, 423 West SSth Street, 8th Floor, New Yort(, N.Y. 1 001 9, 21 2-523-1 1 75 (E-mail: 
dosomthngeaol.com); Rock the Vote, 1 460 4th Street, Suite 200, Santa Monica, Calif. 90401 , 800-CALL- 
RTV (E-mail: rocthevote@aol.com); Youth Task Force, P.O. Box 1 1 078, Atlanta, Ga. 3031 0, 404-524-4030 
(E-mail: socej.igc.org); Black Student Leadership Network, 25 East Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20001 , 
202-662-351 5; 21 st Century Youth Leadership Movement P.O. Box 251 6, Selma, Ala. 36702, 334-874-0065; 
Black Nia Force, 1 63 Bergen Street, Box 851 , Newark, N.J. 071 03, 201 -680-3302. AND GET UP ON ITl 



the fire this time 

pas bapaka and angela bpown nake waves — ani make mives 
by iiarcus reeves 



Though bom in the post-civil rights generation, 26- 
year-old Ras Baraka and 30-year-oId Angela Brown 
share the optimism and sense of purpose that 
called their *6os predecessors into action. Fed up with 
watching youth in his hometown of Newark turn to 
crime, Baraka decided to become the city's youngest- 
ever mayoral candidate in 1994. independent cam- 
paign advocated keeping schools open at night and 
on weekends as recreation centers. Even though 
he lost, Baraka (son of poet/activist Aniiri Baraka) 
raised the consciousness of residents who previ- 
ously had no idea how to be a part of the political 
process. Six years earlier, while attending Howard 
University, he cofounded a Pantheresque youth 
organization called the Black Nia F.O.R.C.E. 
(Freedom Organization for Racial and Cultural 
Enlightenment), and he's currently building a 
national independent political party. 

Angela Brown's move toward activism began 
in 1983 when she helped protest the establish- 
ment of a toxic landfill near her home in Wil- 
mington, N.C. She has been leading battles 
against environmental racism and other evils 
ever since. In 1990 she founded the Leadership 
Initiative Project to combat discriminatory aca- 
demic tracking; then, in 1992, she established 
the Youth Task Force, empowering young peo- 
ple nationwide to fight for a decent quality of 
life. Last December, Brown (who also finds time 
to work with Greenpeace) received the Reebok 
Human Rights Award for her contributions to 
the struggle. 

Marry people say this generation lacks the activism of 
the i^6os. Do you agree f 

Brown: We have to be real clear on ouranaly- 
sis of why there isn't as much youth activism. In 
the South, we have a legacy of student youth orga- 
nizing-the SNCC and that whole era. Those peo- 
ple now are kinda like my elders and mentors. 
But on the other hand, I have to call them out, 
because they're, like, "Y'all aren't organizing like 
we were, y'all aren't in the streets like we were," 
and I'm, like, "Well, hello, you didn't have the same 
kind of obstacles that we face right now." Racism has 
become so institutionalized in this culture that folks 
are just accepting it and not screaming about it. 

It really ticks me off when people talk about 
young people not being active. Another thing we 
have to be clear about in our analysis is that corpo- 
rations have played a huge, huge part in the fact that 
we're not where we 
should be. They pump 
a lot of the poison. 
You can look at the clothes, 
the music, the whole takeover 
and buyout of hip hop culture. 
Corporate America saw the rise 
in hip hop, and they had to 
squish that and infiltrate it with 



all of the other negative stuff that we now have to 
deal with. All of a sudden, "bitch" and "ho" became 
the standard. That is not what hip hop was about. 
Hip hop was the voice of young people, and now 
we gotta struggle to get that back. 

Baraka: I don't think kids are the way they are 
because of some coincidence. What's happening 
with the whole movement is disinformation. You 





had all these movies and every one had something 
negative to say about somebody who was organiz- 
ing. The movement people always looked goofy- 
even in Spike Lee's Do the Right Thing, the conscious 
character's name was Buggin' Out. Nobody wants to 
deal with the political people. That's disinformation. 
That's making children not want to be involved. 

People don't even know about SNCC. Jim Crow 
would not have been overthrown if it wasn't for stu- 
dent groups like SNCC. They were the foot soldiers 
for that movement. Wlien I left college, I was gung 
ho. If SCLC and all that stulTwould've been ready for 
me when I came out of college, I would've been in 
it. If the Panthers were here and as strong today, I 
would've been in it. I wouldn't have been thinking 
about a job or nothing. And that's not just me. There's 
thousands of kids who felt like I did. 



Brown: The '60s 

clearly had a frame- 
work and network 
for young people. 
But we had to create our own organi- 
zations, because they weren't out there. 
They were not visible. If you think 
about it, I mean, aside f rom the Rainbow 
Coalition-an organization that God 
only knows how you can plug into to discuss 
doing something active-what else is there? The 
N AACP? Who even knows that the N AAC P exists 
anymore? They talk about Generation X climb- 
ing corporate America's ladder and trying to get 
economic stability and all that, but shit, where 
are the elders? 
WItat motivates this generation f 
Baraka: There is no motivation. The motiva- 
tion is basically to stay alive, and once you get 
on that level, that's barbaric. We're not advanc- 
ing at all. This country, this world-we're going 
backward in terms of people coming closer to 
democracy and freedom. We're talking about 
i chain gangs. We're talking about privatization 
J ofjails, privatization of schools. 

In the wake of the Million Man March, what are 
your feelings about today 's black leadership ? 

Brown: When it comes to black leadership 
in this country, obviously we have none. To not 
have an analysis of the economic crisis that we 
face, to say that we're devoid of spirituality as a 
people, to have an absence of women sitting at 
the table in 1995-you know we seriously do need 
some help. And the question of activism? Now 
that we've had a Million Man March— now what? 
There are many areas across this country where 
women are still not even allowed into the local 
organizing committee meetings. 

Baraka: I live in Newark. We have a black may- 
or, we have a black police chief, we had a black 
superintendent of schools, you understand what 
I'm tellin' you? The whole city is run by Negroes. 
t These people have actually been the ones respon- 
sible for where we at today. They have become the 
obstacles for us to move forward. They have chosen 
a side, and the side is not with us. 

Brown: I'm not going to prop up leadership that 
I don't believe is the right leadership. If! think you're 
about pimping the people, why should I spend my 
time, money, and energy and take away from local 
struggle and everything else just to go and build 
another political monster? There's no more time for 
that. If we want to stop the miseducation and the 
unemployment of our people-especially youth— 
we've got to go down there and confront these peo- 
ple. It's really frustrating. Everybody's cryingout that 
we need a leader, and the 
truth is that we are the 
leaders we've been 
waiting for. 



Call VIBE'S GET UP Ot4 IT Hotline, 212-563-VIBE, to let us know what issues matter most to you. • Respond to our monthly VIBE 
survey (press 5 to repeat questions). " Press * 101 to hear a message from Ras Baraka and Angela Brown. • For more info, call 800- 
64T- TUNE (services provided by TouchTuieskitefactive")." And c*ieck out theGetlJpOnKpage on V18C^ 
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BAHAMADIA 

Soul sonic force 

IT WAS 1 1 :59 P.M. ONE SPRING NIGHT WAAAY BACK WHEN. AND A 14- 
year-old Philly child named Bahamadia was deejaying a live-ass base- 
ment party. Folks were downin' lemon drop shots from Dixie cups, and 
booties were rubbin' together like anticipatory palms. So what 
happened when the clock struck midnight and Bahamadia's mama 
walked through the door? "I started packin' my shit," the rhyme stylist 
says, laughingly recalling her pubescent days. "Everyone yelled. 'What's 
up with the music?' and my peeps was, like, 'Her mama here. She gotta 
go home. ' I just knew I wasn't doin' no more parties after that." 

Undaunted, Bahamadia kept damning curfews, sneak-spin- 
ning, and battle-cat rhyming. But she's grown now, raising 
two rusty-butt boys and waiting for her first single, 
"Uknowhowwedu" (produced by Ski from 
Original Flavor and Red Handed), 
from her debut album, Kollage . to 
blow up. On it, she pays homage 
to those friends who tried to 
warn her that her mama's 
Lincoln was pulling up in front 
of that party years ago. They 
were trying to help her long 
before Gang Starr's Guru put 
heron. 

Bahamadia had been 
rhyming for years before her 
1993 regional hit "Funk Vibe" 
caught Guru's ear ("I've been 
doing this forever," she stress- 
es). By the end of 1994, she was 
getting props for her jazz- 
inflected "Total Wreck," fea- 
tured on an III Kid sampler, 
and more recently for 
"Respect the Architect," 
from Guru's Jazzmafazz 
Vol. II. On mix-tape 
impresario Big Kap's 
"Da Ladies in the 
House," Bahamadia 
plain ripped it. It's 
obvious that she loves 
rhyming — it's the get- 
tlng-in-front-of-folks 
part she could do with- 
out. "I can't believe I'm 
gonna be an entertainer," 
she says. "I like writing, 
producing, and the privacy 
of the studio. I couldn't care 
less about the performing part." 

Kollage features the production 
art of Premier, N.O. Joe, and Guru, 
and demonstrates Bahamadia's un- 
orthodox, intense skills. Whether en- 
gaged in battle or confessions, she com- 
mands rhythm and poetically manipulates 
wordsand space. "People say I'm gettin' 
ready to blow up," Bahamadia says, sighing. 
"Whatever. I'm just trying to make good music and 
get to the essence of what I live — hip hop. " And she 
does. Waaay past midnight. Bnanna Hyneman 
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■■THAT'S WACKr YELLS THE 
. ^arrio Boyzz' Robert Var- 
as. He's responding to 
news from a label exec- 
utive that the Latin R&B 
quintet's first "official" 
English album, How 
We Roll, is big on the 
bootleg tape market. 
"I guess we should 
be happy — 'cause 
that means we're large!" 
But while recording in 
English looks like a suave 
move now, the Boyzz' first 
"unofficial" English effort, 
I992's Crazy Coo//n', didn't 
make much of an impact. 

"The timing wasn't 
right for a Latin group 
with an R&B vibe," Vargas 
says with a shrug. "So we 
decided to record in 
Spanish." Dondequiera 
Que Estes (l 993) and Una 
Vez Mas (1 995) both went plat- 
inum with help from what is now consid- 
ered the new "hot" Latin market. The Boyzz 
also recorded last year's duet "Dondequiera 
Que Estes" (which went to No. 1 on Billboard's 
singles chart) with the late tejano star Selena. 

The Latino cinco that includes Angel Ramirez Jr., 
Louie Marrero, Hans Giraldo, David Davilla, and 
Robert Vargas started out as your basic street kids. 
Vargas was a teenager hanging out in the Bronx 
when he was spotted by New Kids on the Block affil 
late Joe Jacket. "He asked if i wanted to be in a 



group," says Vargas. 
'Yeah, okay, right.' " 
Vargas gathered up his boys anyway, 
and — though none of them had ever sung profession- 
ally before — they started kicking it a cappella. But that 
was the easy part. It was canying bricks around for two 
years that was, well, heavy. "We had to carry bricks in 
our knapsacks wherever we went," explains Marrero. 
"Joe said it would teach us humility and unity." 



Leaving the group was often tempting, consider- 
ing the pace of all the singing lessons, rehearsals, 
and early disappointments. But the Barrio Boyzz 
seem to know that hard work pays off. And maybe 
the brick trick worked: The crew are still together, 
and they're looking forward to big things — whether 
the Latin market is hot or not. Ramirez says proudly, 
"Being in the group is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to any of us." Deborah Gregory 
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She (lidn V 7^'ai( around on 



a fdiry godmother or a glass 
slipper, but Mariah Carey has 
the castle, the career, and the 
Prince Charming. Elysa 
Gardner talks to the elusive 
pop princess about music, 
marriage, and the ■whole multi- 
racial melodrama. Photo- 
graphs by Daniela Federici 



inderella 



Mjriah Carey lives in a big estate on top ot a 
hill. To get there, you have to drive through 
the narrow, winding back roads of Bedford— 
a posh, secluded district of New York's suburban 
Westchester County. Then you're confronted by two 
giant electronic gates. 

It's just before 6;oo on a foggy December evening 
when the driver escorting me to the house is allowed 
past the second one. We travel on for another quar- 
ter mile or so, past a display of immaculate spruce 
trees, and pull up to the back entrance. "Look at the 
castle," the driver says. "Wlno knows? Maybe some 
day you and I can have the same." 

I'm not holding my breath. But there's something 
about Carey's meteoric rise to stardom that does 
make people believe in impossible dreams. "Fairy 
tale" and "Cinderella story" are cliches that you con- 
standy hear in association with the 26-year-old singer. 
And that's fair enough: Like all the great Walt Disney 
heroines, Carey comes from humble stock and got 




to where she is through a combination of good luck, good genes, and 
sheer moxie. As she tells me later, "I think of Cinderella as a poor 
girl who worked her ass off and became a princess. In that sense, 
I don't mind the comparison." 

And when I arrive at her house, Carey is on her hands 
and knees, like Cinderella before the transformation. It's 
not a stab at false humility-she's in the midst of a pho- 
to shoot. Even in painted-on leather pants and a little 
black top, with makeup slathered over her soft features 
and creamy skin, Carey projects a wholesome, head- 
cheerleader kind otTjeauty. She's had what should have 
been an exhausting week: Two days ago, she had to fly 
back from a whirlwind press tour of Europe just in time 
to induct Gladys Knight & the Pips into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame. But five hours into the photo ses- 
sion, Carey's still grinning gamely. She doesn't just suf- 
fer work gladly-she thrives on it. 

In fact, since making her recording de- 
but in 1990 with Mariah Carey, she has 
released a dizzying five albums (and a live 
EP) in six years. Along the way, she's sold 
more than 70 million copies worldwide, 
and that's not even counting her astronomi- 
cal singles sales. In music industry math, that means 
she's made more money selling records, tapes, and CDs than 
any other female artist in the '90s. Mariah Carey has sold more 
than Madonna, more than Whitney, more than Janet. 

"Fantasy" (a revision of Tom Tom Club's 1981 "Genius of 
Love"), the first single from Carey's latest blockbuster, Day- 
dream, made Billboard history last October by entering the pop 
and R&B singles charts at No. 1. She was the second artist to pull 
this off-after Michael Jackson-and the first female. Another song 
from that album, "One Sweet Day," a wistful duet with Boyz II Men, 
followed suit, giving Carey a grand total of 10 hits that have topped the 
pop charts over the course of her six-year career. In January she won two 
American Music Awards and was nominated for six Grammys. 

And yet, for all these accomplishments, Carey still has a seriously dif- 
ficult time in the respect department. Critics acknowledge her technical 
prowess and her five-octave range, but they also dismiss her singing as trite 
and ostentatious, and her music as crossover fluff "Her songs are often 
sugary and artificial-NutraSweet soul," sniffed Time last year. It's true 
that many of Carey's songs haven't packed a lot of visceral punch. And 
the impressiveness of her voice-as well as her tendency to oversing- 
make the blandness of her material all the more flagrant. It's one thing 
to hear Paula Abdul chirp out an innocuous pop ditty; Carey's pipes 
demand more meat. 

Many cast Carey as a Machiavellian bimbo whose career has ben- 
efited greatly from her relationship with Tommy Mottola. Mottola 
is (a) the man who signed her to Columbia Records in 1989; (b) the 
current president of Sony Music Entertainment, Columbia's parent 
corporation; and (c) Carey's husband since 1993. According to the 
bimbo theory, Carey is coddled and her every creative move dictat- 
ed by Mottola and his cronies. "They call me the Queen of Sony, or 
whatever," she says, wincing at the term. 

Carey could have dealt with these charges by screaming sexism. 
Or she could have adopted the standard "I don't care about the crit- 
ics" pose assumed by other maligned megastars who solicit press and 
then turn up their noses when it gets nasty. Instead, Carey has cho- 
sen the precociously savvy route of speaking to reporters rarely and 
focusing mainly on her work-which, bimbo theorists might note, 
includes cowriting and coproducing. 

Granted, Carey-like Michael Bolton before her-has received flak 
for her writing work. Four years ago, the Los Angeles-based song- 
writers Sharon Taber and Randy Gonzalez filed a suit alleging that in 
the writing of "Can't Let Go," a track on Carey's 1991 album Emotions, 
Carey and Walter Afanasieff, her longtime songwriting partner, lifted 



r I g tfj the bi m bo th eory, Carey is coddled by Mottola 



nine out of u notes from the chorus of 'Right Before 
My Eyes," a song that Taber and Gonzalez claim was 
copyrighted in 1990. The suit charges that Carey got 
access to a tape of "Right Before My Eyes" through a 
backup singer who also knew Taber. Carey and Afana- 
sieff deny the allegation, but at press time a trial was 
scheduled to begin in April. A spokesperson for Carey 
had no comment on the suit. 

There are no such headaches surrounding the spright- 
ly Daydream, though, and it's earned Carey, if not raves, 
then certainly the best reviews she's got to date. One rea- 
son is the scarcity of vocal gymnastics on the album. The 
dog-whistle trills of Carey's earlier hits are less promi- 
nent; instead, the singer reveals more of 
the lower, sultrier part of her range- 
where her emotive powers are richest. 
Check out her Barry White imitation on 
the first few bars of "Melt Away," which 
she cowrote with Babyfacc. "A lot of peo- 
ple who wrote about the album thought 
that was Babyface singing at the begin- 
ning," she laughs. "I'm, like, hel-/b.' He 
only sings in the background." 

Carey also gets down more with the 
songs and arrangements. In addition to 
collaborating with Babyface and Boyz 
II Men, she enlisted some of the hottest 
writers, producers, remixers, and hip hop 
savants around to lend some realness to 
Da>i/«aOT. Jermaine Dupri, David Mor- ; 
ales, and Dave Hall contributed to this 
album, and Sean "Puffy" Combs pro- 
duced a sinuous remix of "Fantasy " fea- 
turing Wu-Tang Clan's Ol' Dirty Bas- 
tard-not exactly the first guy you'd 
expect to team up with the girl who 
crooned syrupy ballads like "Vision of 
Love" (1990) and "Hero" (1993). For the 
album's ebullient third single, "Always 
Be My Baby," Carey did one remix 
with Dupri protegees Xscape and Da 
Brat, and another with junior reggae 
star Vicious. 

"I started moving in this direction with 
'Dreamlover,' " Carey says, referring to 
the breezy single from 1993's Music Box 
that became a club hit through remixes. 
Unwinding after the photo session, she 
credits her recent progress to following 
her instincts. "1 listen to this kind of 
music all the time. It wasn't like I said, 
'Tell me, who does good remixes?' or 
'Who's the hot rapper of the moment?' 
I knew what I wanted to do and who I wanted to do it with." 

In that sense, Daydream is more a document of the 
pop soul princess growing up than of her growing hip. 
Carey was a teenager when she made the album that 
catapulted her to stardom six years ago. And she still 
shows traces of the naive, perhaps easily intimidated 
young girl we heard on those first few hits, trying to 
hide her fear behind airy glissandos and glass-shatter- 
ing squeals. "I sometimes defer to people who've had 
more experience," she says with a rueful smile. "That 
was my motto for a long time. But now I'm able to say, 
'I don't agree with you.' Now if I don't do what I want, 
I'm the only one to blame." 



Before we head out for dinner, Carey shows me through 
a few rooms in the house, which she and Mottola 
bought three years ago, moved into last summer, and 
are still in the process of furnishing. There's a home 
recording studio overlooking an indoor pool with a sky 
painted on the ceiling, a screening room with a long 
chrome bar and jukebox, and a cozy (if cavernous) den 
with a fireplace. The mantel is lined with pictures of 
the couple. My tour covers a mere fragment of the place, 
but as Carey says, "Some things have to be kept private." 

We climb into her shiny black Chevy Blazer and 
drive to Hoppfields, an elegant bistro that the Mottolas 
frequent. Once there, we're shown to a private upstairs 




room where a table has been set with chairs side by side. 
"They probably thought I was coming here with 
Tommy," Carey smiles. After we've seated ourselves fac- 
ing each other, she orders pasta, crab cakes, and a carafe 
of red wine, joking that she plans to get sloshed and tell 
me the entire story of her life. I'm not counting on it. 
Carey is notoriously guarded, particularly on subjects 
like her husband and family. And she seems genuinely 
apprehensive about being interviewed; when I place my 
tape recorder on the table, she draws back like a kid about 
to get a flu shot. 

But she is comfortable talking about music. She met 
her hero, Stevie Wonder, at the Rock and Roll Hall of 



Fame induction ceremony. "He is the genius of the cen- 
tur>'," she says. She also gives props to the singers she lis- 
tened to as a little girl-Knight, Aretha Franklin, Chaka 
Khan, Minnie Riperton-and to Olivia Newton-John, 
whom Carey, like the rest of us who grew up in the '70s, 
remembers fondly. Carey also followed early hip hop- 
she speaks with enthusiasm about "Sugarhill Gang, Eric 
B. & Rakim, and all the records that followed." 

Granted, it's a long road from "Rapper's Delight" to 
the Wu-Tang Clan. Puffy Combs, on the phone from 
Atlunij, admits that he was a bit surprised when Carey 
sought him out to remix the "Fantasy" single, especial- 
ly since she was the one who specifically requested Ol' 
Dirty Bastard. "That bugged me out," he 
says. But Combs found that the singer 
had a real passion for hip hop— even for 
the edgier stuft that a cynic might accuse 
her of dabbling in only to enhance her 
street credibility. 

"She talked about Wu-Tang and 
Notorious B.I.G. and Mobb Deep— 
everybody who's hot," says Combs. "It 
was like talking to one of my friends. 
And she knows the importance of mix- 
es, so [in the studio with her] you feel 
like you're with an artist who appreci- 
ates your work-an artist who wants to 
come up with something with you." 

Aside from hip hop, Carey's current 
playlist ranges from Weezer to D'Angelo 
to Hole. "When I began singing," she 
says, "there was an effort to portray 
myself in a simple, classic way-to go the 
ballad route. I love singing ballads, and 
I always will." Which makes sense, since 
she's got a ballad-fiiendly voice, and her 
earliest influences were primarily divas. 

Carey's first musical role model was 
her mother, Patricia Carey, a classically 
trained mezzo-soprano who once sang 
with the New York City Opera. "I was 
singing with my mom and her musician 
friends from the time I was about four 
years old," Carey recalls. "I'd get home 
from school, and she would have, like, 
five friends over who were jazz musicians, 
and I'd end up singing 'My Funny Val- 
entine' at 2 in the morning." 

So by comparison, starring in her sixth- 
grade production of The Sound of Music 
didn't seem like a big deal. By high 
school, in fact, she wasn't participaring 
in any extracurricular programs. "I 
thought I was too cool to do anything related to school 
activities," she says, laughing. "I thought I was the tough 
chick of the school. But I think that stemmed from being 
insecure as a kid." 

She attributes her lack of confidence early on to sever- 
al factors. First, her parents divorced when she was a tod- 
dler. Her mother-who raised Mariah, her older brother, 
and her sister-led an erraric, job-hopping lifestyle that did- 
n't provide the kids with a lot of stability. "We moved all 
over Long Island and New York," Carey says. "There were 
times when we didn't have a place to live and we stayed 
with her friends. Those were very fiightening periods." 
Carey pauses. She doesn't want to dis her mom, with 



and his cronies. "They call me the Queen of Sony,'' she says, wincing. 
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whom she has a good relationship and who Hves near 
Mariah in Westchester. "My mother was supportive and 
encouraging of my singing. But she was... unconven- 
tional. Even though my mom was my best friend and 
always there for me, I never felt exactly like her. Some- 
thing always made me feel different from her." 

Carey isn't just alluding to her mother's gypsylike ex- 
istence. She's touching on another element central to 
her insecurity complex: skin color. Patricia is fijll-blood- 
ed Irish-American, with blond hair; Carey's dad is a black 
Venezuelan. She has said that racial tension contributed 
to the demise of her parents' relationship. It also had a 
profound and often unsettling impact on the way Carey 
related to her mom and to her peers. 

"I felt like an outsider," Carey says. "Not that being 
multiracial was a problem, but it was con- 
fusing. It made me feel separate and dif- 
ferent from everyone else. I could talk to 
my mother about it, but she could nev- 
er relate to it loo percent. No one could 
unless they'd been through it. I used to 
wish I was just one thing or another, 
instead of a mixture of things." 

Carey stares pensively at her wine- 
glass. She wants to make sure she's ex- 
pressing herself clearly and tactfully. "It's 
hard to explain," she says. "Some people 
understand, and some get all critical and 
freaked-out about the whole thing. 
People get really bent out of shape when 
I refer to myself as a multiracial person. 
I have to identify myself that way, 
because that's what I am. Not to say so 
would be inaccurate." 

Of course, the diversity of her fans 
suggests that all kinds of folks are willing 
to accept Carey, however she chooses to 
define herself. She gets loads of airplay 
on radio formats that represent a variety 
of disparate audiences: young urban, Top 
40, adult contemporary, classic soul. Her 
music crosses rigidly enforced racial and 
cultural barriers. "I think it's great," she 
says. "I don't think it has anything to do 
with my being multiracial— music goes 
beyond that. But being accepted by all 
(kinds of) people makes me feel like I 
belong somewhere. And that makes 
everything I ever went through okay, you 
know what I mean? All that matters is that 
/know who I am." 

Carey met Tommy Mottola in 1988 at 
a record label party in Manhattan. 
She'd moved to the Big Apple right 
after graduating high school, armed with a demo tape that 
her big brother, Morgan, financed. A girlfriend of one of 
the musicians on the tape hooked Carey up with singer 
Brenda K. Starr, who hired the teen as a backup vocalist. 
Starr took a special interest in Carey's fledgling career and 
invited her to a shindig celebrating the opening of the now 
defunct WTG Records. There the two ran into WTG pres- 
ident Jerry Greenberg and his friend Mottola, who had 
just been appointed president of CBS Records, Columbia's 
parent company before Sony took over. 

"Brenda knew them both," Carey remembers, grin- 
ning slyly. "And she had a copy of my demo. She hand- 
ed it to Jerry, but Tommy grabbed it! He just put out his 
hand and snatched it away." 

The rest is legend: Mottola left the party, got into 
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his car, popped the tape in his cassette deck, and heard 
the voice of the '90s. He turned the car around, but by 
the time he got back to the party, Carey was gone. Using 
his considerable contacts, he tracked her down. 

"We started working together," Carey says, "and grad- 
ually, a relationship developed." Mottola's first marriage 
was effectively over by the time they met, she insists, and 
other sources confirm that it was, as one put it, "in a state 
of long-term dissolution." 

Carey adds that the record mogul's genuine love of 
music-Mottola had a brief career as a professional 
singer many years ago— played a big role in their friend- 
ship and courtship: "He's more connected to music 
than a lot of label people are. He's not just some guy 
who does the paperwork." As it turns out, Carey has 



business ambitions of her own; there s a yet-to-be- 
named record company in the works that will be dis- 
tributed by Sony, and she's already signed a hip hop 
girl group called Blue Denim, which features Salt's (of 
Salt-N-Pepa) sister. 

In fact, despite the 20-odd-year age difference be- 
tween them, the Mottolas seem like a pretty compari- 
ble pair. And the second Mrs. Mottola gives a convinc- 
ing portrait of a woman in love, raving about her 
husband's cooking and giggling efRisively when I ask 
her if they ever sing together around the house. (The an- 
swer is no.) 

But Carey knows that being married to the boss makes 
her vulnerable to scrutiny and what she describes as jeal- 
ous accusations. "Some crirics have had their issues with 



me, which they work in to the reviews. They have things 
they don't like about ray personal situaUon. But it does- 
n't matter who's in control of putting your records out." 
Plainly, whatever you think of her music, to credit Carey's 
success at this point to the man she lives with seems 
bogus. "That person can't go into stores and make peo- 
ple buy [records) . Only the music can do that." Plus, she 
says, she doesn't mind "valid" criticism. 

"On my first tour, 1 did a show in Florida that was bad. 
This reviewer ripped me to shreds, and while it upset me, 
it helped me too. Tlie next show, in Boston, was the best 
show of the tour. 1 let myself go more." 

Carey's skin is definitely thicker now than it was when 
she started. The personal stuff still hurts a lot, though. 
"It's hard to be someone that people talk about and write 
about, you know? They don't know me." 
The toughest dilemma she's had to deal 
with recently involves her sister, who was 
diagnosed as H I V-positive over a year ago 
and with whom Carey was recently in- 
volved in a "legal situation" that she can't 
discuss. "I'll just say that my family has 
problems, and some are more intense 
than others. This one falls into the much- 
more-intense category." 

Carey knows now how success changes 
people. "It's changed me, because I've 
grown up doing this. But a lot of weird 
jealousy crap also comes into play, fi-om 
people I thought were true friends, peo- 
ple I brought all over the country with 
me and did all 1 could for, who then 
turned out to be vicious and back-stab- 
bing." She pauses. "I have a few close 
friends left over. Not many." 

But Carey quickly adds that she does- 
n't want to be pitied. She chose this life 
for herself and has done quite nicely with 
it. Cinderella sweated a lot before the 
glass slippers and the handsome prince, 
as she takes pains to remind me. "If you 
see me as just the princess, then you mis- 
understand who I am and what I've been 
through," she says. From her earnestness, 
and her occasional defensiveness, you 
can tell that this new life still feels strange 
and precious to her. While she doesn't 
take the good parts for granted, she's 
ambivalent about success in general. 

It's not that the glamour or the finan- 
cial rewards make her feel guilty. That 
kind of guilt is for the bourgeois alter- 
native rock set, not for working-class girls I 

like Cinderella or Mariah. It's about crav- J 

• 

ing attention your whole life, getting it, | 

and then realizing that with that attention comes judg- j 

ment and with judgment often comes condemnation. | 

When that happens, she says, "1 just hold my breath until 2 

it passes, and then I move on." Before we leave the restau- | 

rant, she touches up her makeup a bit. There are only a i° 

few people scattered about the main dining area, but | 

Carey's not taking any chances. 3 

Minutes later, we're in front of her huge, spotless | 

garage. "Sometimes I walk around this place in the mid- g 

die of a sleepless night," she says quietly, "and I think, | 

You didn't do so badly for yourself, kid." Mariah Carey | 

stands for just a moment at the top of the hill, staring at 4 

her Blazer as if she half-expects it to turn into a pump- | 

kin. But it doesn't. So she goes in the house to take off g 

her makeup— and relax. □ 1 
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BORN TO MACK 

"I've made a lot of money off Too Short. 

But I can let it go. How many rappers can let it go?" 




Oakland's own Too Short, one of the most successful MCs In the history of hip hop, Is retiring. SacliaJenkins\p?ki 
to Atlanta to find out why the nasty-mouthed rapper moved south— and why he's pulling out at the top of his game 



Evaybody loves my rap 
Like hundred-dollar bills. 
-'I Ain't Trippin'" 

I'm in Atlanta, fixin' to kick it like Bruce Lee with hip 
hop's gold-chain-sporting answer to Dolomite, Todd 
"Too Short" Shaw. The multiplatinum rap maharishi 
and Oakland transplant is currently pseudo-slaving at 
his office/studio space. Dangerous Music. It's set in a 
secluded industrial park, inches away from a cake- and 
cookie-making company. 

Slouched forward in an executive-type easy chair, 
Short has stretched his arms across his desk, his hands 
stitched together like a zipper. A lot of folks have already 
heard the news: Too Short is putting the mike down, 
retiring after lo albums. "I'm 30 years old,' he says. "I've 
got to play a new game." 

Since the early 1980s, Too Short has made the bulk 
of his dough on the strength of his pimpdafied, cussed- 
out, beeeeyach-y linguistics. He's sold zillions of albums 
and filled arenas all over the South and West. Hammer, 
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Digital Underground, Paris, and E-40 notwithstanding. 
Too Short is Oakland's best-loved hero. "Growing up in 
East Oakland, you had to hear Too Short," says Oakland 
homie Mark Curry, star of ABC's Hangin'WithMr. Coo- 
per. "His was /A^ underground tape to have. The way Short 
was spittin' game about the 57 bus line and cruisin' 
Foothill Boulevard? He's a legend in the O." 

Legend or no. Short Dog has had his say-from 1983's 
Don 'I Slop Rapping to his first gold album (1986's Bom lo 
Mack) to his four platinum albums in succession (1988's 
Life Is. . . Too Short, 1990's Short Dog's in the House, 1992's 
Shorly ihe Pimp, and 1993's Gel In Where You Fit In). 
CocktaUs(\<)<)^) went gold. Only Ice Cube and L.L.Cool 
J come close to Short as solo artists consistently selling 
albums by the 500,000-unit bucketful. 

And his new album, TEN, is his best yet. It features 
"Buy You Some"-a collaborarion with Erick Sermon, 
MC Breed, and Kool Ace-as well as (like always) songs 
that tip the gross meter ("Take My Bitch") and songs that 
dip into social issues ("Surviving the Game"). Short says, 
though, that TEN is his last collection of songs. He's 



pulling out. "I've made a lot of money ofFToo Short," 
he says. "But I can let it go. Have you ever known a rap- 
per who can let it go?" 

Too Short is an extraordinarily ordinary man. He is a 
dude so common that he's uncommon. Short looks 
like your cousin, your homie Big Ron from around 
the way, that cool parole officer you heard about, that 
ultra-paid dentist who has commercials running during 
the 2 a.m. broadcasts of old Soul Train episodes. Too 
Short, the son of two college graduates, was bom in LA, 
raised in Oakland, and now he's a millionaire. 

"When I write," says Short, "1 gotta be in a Too Short 
frame of mind." His mammoth Ponderosa is decorat- 
ed like an ancient pharaoh's afterlife condo. In his office, 
there's a huge painting of a thick chocolate superheroine. 
Lingerie-clad, her right leg is stenciled with the word 
BEEEEYACH. 

"If I just fmished fucking some freak," he tells me, 
"and I'm drunk, and she just got through suckin' my dick, 
after that I'll write some freaky shit. Not about her, but 
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about being in that frame of mind.' This is the rapper- 
centric playa-speak we've come to expect from Short Dog, 
but after you've peeped his mild mannerisms, the words 
seem third rather than first or even second nature to him. 

"A lot of people in Oakland," swears the avocado- 
headed Short, "had parents and uncles who were pimps 
and gangsters." Here, Short's cold-nigga other side mate- 
rializes to relate the bizarre tribulations of its inner child. 
"Throughout high school, we had pimps and prostitutes 
that went there. I soaked up the game, felt pimpin' was 
something I could get into." I'm skeptical, although 
his nasty ditties-from the regional mid-8o's hit "Freaky 
Tales" to I993's "B!$'*&*% Bctty"-sound too bona fide 



of some Oaklandeers. A few even paint Short as a shook 
sellout who bailed out of Oakland due to a variety of neb- 
ulous conflicts. The rumor that reftises to lose steam- 
which Short denies-has him and his boys bum-rushing 
the Luniz and their manager at KMEL's 1995 Summer 
Jam in Mountain View, Calif last August 12. 

"There was some little faultiness," says the Luniz' 
Knumskull. The song"Playa Hata," from their Opnalion 
Slackola album, says, "That's why the town got rid of 
Short," after describing a bunch of insidey melodramas. 
"We asked for help in the beginning [of our career]," says 
Knum. "And his people was ictingfunny. Then it just 
reached different levels, so we had to eat [Short] up on 




to be based on just front-to-back knowledge of Superjly 
and Black Caesar. 

But Short has always maintained that there's a dif- 
ference between Too Short and Todd Shaw. "No mat- 
ter what I say or do, when I do it, I'm working," he says. 
"I don't live as I say on the records." 

But over the door of his studio there's a drawing of a 
naked feminine backside-with her airbrushed bush 
painted as wild as Medusa's locks. Near her legs there are 
floaring two-dimensional money bags. In the spacious 
room, there's a pool table and video games. Behind 
them, a 12-foot burner flaunts likenesses of Short and 
crew, with the brown hills of Oakland glimmering in the 
distance. "The thing I miss about California," says Short, 
"is the hills, the sunshine, the water. And the intensity 
of the brothers— full speed ahead, always wild." He looks 
around at his current crew; they're chilling with his brodi- 
er, Wayne, laughing, playing pool. "We can't do that shit 
out here." 

Too Short's move to Atlanta is suspect in the minds 



wax." Then he backs up a bit. "But there's no beef We 
squashed it. It's all good." 

Short agrees-kinda. "It's not a beef," he says, stand- 
ing in his backyard playing with a chipper Rottweiler 
baby girl named Cali. "[The Luniz) said some shit in a 
rhyme and stuck their foot in their mouth. Now they 
have problems." Too Short says that his move to Atlanta 
mostly involved an internal attitude adjustment. 

"My business partners and me fell out," he explains. 
"It's the same story from Ruthless Records to EPMD." But 
there was more to it than hurt feelings. "There was a dmg 
war going on for years between groups of people that I 
knew in Oakland. All these homeboys feudin', taldn' each 
other's lives-some serious shit. Homies in my crew takin' 
sides." It was getting hectic. "I was starting to get this feel- 
ing.. . .It had nothing to do with my personal homies— it 
was people I didn't know well, people I consider enemies." 

So two years ago, Too Short decided to pack up his 
suburban California home. "If you've got a bank account 
full of money, are you gonna sit there and fight for your 



life with these motherfuckers? I didn't see the logic of 
that." He goes back often, though: "I ain't scared." 

So why would an oddity like Too Short— a rapper with 
career longevity-call it quits? Part of it is that watch- 
ing tans recite his smut-riddled poems verbatim does- 
n't ignite him the way it used to. Or it may be that his 
obligations to Jive Records will be fulfilled after the 
release of TEN-3nd he's holding out for more dough. 
But Short does seem to feel that retiring might get him 
what he hasn't been able to get by rapping: respect. 

"Don't keep sayin', 'Rakim was a legend. Snoop 
Dogg is the shit,' " says Too Short. "How can you name 
these motherfuckers and don't never say, 'Short Dog 
is the shit?' " 

"How many hands have I shook?" he proudly asks 
while electronically shutting his garage door from his 
seat in the yard. "How many pictures do people have 
around America of them with Too Short? Don't fuck 
around and do the history of rap and not include me." 

Indeed, Too Short's slot in hip hop's young history 
resembles the very essence of hip hop itself It was his 
independent, hand-to-hand, word-of-mouth, jeep- 
bumpin' sonics that catapulted him to fame. The myth 
is real : He was selling tapes out of his trunk when he was 
still a teen-in '79. His longtime rapport with millions 
of tape-purchasing support soldiers is unparalleled. 
"Forget the critics," screams Mark Curry. "Ask the people 
what they think of Too Short." 

Short knows that hip hop's intelligentsia too often 
slides his Left Coast historical dap to wack posses like 
the L.A. Dream Team. "1 was there before those other 
fools were." In fact. Short was there at the very begin- 
ning of the ridiculous conflict between East Coast and 
West Coast MCs. He says East-West relations were better 
back in the day— in a way. "It was better because nobody 
said 'fuck you'— but nobody said shit," says Short, squin- 
ty-eyed and angry. "I'd do a concert with somebody like 
Slick Rick, we'd walk by each other, go in our rooms, 
wouldn't make eye contact. It was a silent kind of beef " 

He laughs at the current tensions 'cause he's tired of 
them. He's ready to chill and produce his booming bass 
lines for others, ready to enjoy his country-gentleman 
lifestyle. "The music business is here in Atlanta, the stu- 
dios are flourishing. It's about some successful shit going 
on out here." And Short has always been about com- 
ing up-about getting paid, getting laid, and getting 
respect from his peers. 

While shoorin' the shit West Coast-style at Too Short's 
lavish crib, this East-Coast-fo'-life hip hopper realized 
that outside of the smog, cars, and the stupid, behind- 
the-scenes dramas of rap industry executives from both 
coasts, young black men are pretty much in the same 
predicament all over the country. We have similar vices 
and talents, similar aspirations to prosperity. That Short 
sells millions, has as many loyal fans, and is constantly 
trivialized by Easterners is a goddamn shame. But at the 
same time, Short's cool with everything. Like the tide of 
his 1989 single, he ain't trippin'. He's a pragmatic broth- 
er, and he has a whole lot of what he wants. 

"It takes a rare motherfucker to be nobody one day 
and be rich and famous the next, and deal with it prop- 
erly. I got the fame long before I got the fortune, and fuck 
being famous. The money is where it's at." And the 
respect issue? He's spoken enough on that already and 
instead opens up the possibility of more Too Short songs: 
"If my fans want me back, they'll say so." For now, 
though. Too Short's husder's caravan is running smooth- 
ly toward the twilight, faster than Gladys Knight's mytho- 
logical Georgia-bound midnight train. □ 
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WHYSPIKE LEE'S NEW MOVIE, GIRL d 

hasactresstheresarandle's phone 

RINGING OFFthe hook. byDEBORAHgregory 



Yeah, Daddy, that's right. I got big titties, and I'm 
shaking them around for you," coos a sultry 
woman into the receiver for the benefit of some 
homy caller-radiating enough scorching sen- 
suality to reverse the effects of rigor mortis. 

You've just reached Girl 6, an operator in the won- 
derful world of phone sex. This provocative peek into 
the lucrative industry of talking dirty is brought to you 
courtesy of Brooklyn's original button pusher, Spike 
Lee. With dialogue (penned by Obie Award-winning 
playwright Suzan-Lori Parks) so racy it had to be scaled 
back to avoid an NC-17 rating. Girl 6 delivers all the 
voyeuristic thrills that Showgirls' pulsating pole grind- 
ing couldn't. Chalk it up to the delicious and sweetly 
malicious antics of the film's star, Theresa Randle, the 
spellbinding epicenter of Lee's sexiest film yet. 

Randle portrays a struggling actress who takes up 
hot talk to pay for a career move to La-La Land. She en- 
livens her day-to-day grind by assuming a nonstop 
parade of phone personae-from Carmen Jones to 
Cleopatra Jones. 

Today it's a fabulous day in Manhattan, seven weeks 
into the shooting schedule of Girl 6, and Randle is 
strolling in a sexy pair of red high heels, wrapped in a 
blue bathrobe. As she sashays from her trailer toward 
the set, the 28-year-old actress looks exquisite-tiny, 
cocoa-colored, with chiseled features. Stopping in front 
of Girl 6's funky Lower East Side apartment, Randle 
puckers her pouty mouth to drag on a cigarette and 
squints to adjust her eyes to the sunlight. 



"I'm a laid-back L.A. girl, and this hurry-up-and-wait 
New York thing is not my trip," she says. The shoot has 
been grueling for Randle (a doctor treated her for ex- 
haustion midway through) because she appears in prac- 
tically every scene. 

The real flin, however, took place on the phone-sex- 
office set. Working the wires alongside her were actress- 
es who really did moonlight as hot-talking operators, 
as well as cameo chatters Debi Mazar and Naomi Camp- 
bell; Jennifer Lewis and Madonna make appearances 
as phone-sex bosses. 

But the question on everyone's mind is. How did 
Randle, a relatively unknown actress, land the lead in 
the first Lee film with a female protagonist since his 
1986 breakthrough. She's Gotta Have IH Lee says he's 
been waiting to put her in a starring role for a few years. 
In 1990, when Randle got the call to audition for the 
part ofjungk Fever's crack ho (eventually played by Halle 
Berry), she passed. "Spike was, like, 'Come on, take the 
part.' I was, like, 'Look, 1 want to work with you, but I 
ain't coming out of the box in a Spike Lee joint playmg 
no crack ho!' " Randle thought she'd blown it, but days 
later, Lee flew her to New York. Her integrity paid off; 
Spike had written a part for her-as Inez in the film's 
infamous "war council" scene. She followed that up 
with a role in Malcolm Xas Malcolm's first love, Laura. 

Despite her relatively low profile, Randle has ap- 
peared in 14 films— her first role came in 1990 as 
Christopher Walken's bodyguard in The KingofNew 
'York. After that, years of nothing characters (The Five 



Heartbeats, CB4) ensued. Only in the 12th role-as 
Melissa, Wesley Snipes's love interest in Sugar Hill— 
Randle come close to a meaty part. 

Before sealing the deal for Girt 6, she was "ready to 
leave the business. It just hurt too much. I was tired of 
playing the girlfriend, the wife, the friend. After Sugar 
Hill, all 1 got were those kind of roles again in Beverly 
Hills Cop 111 and Bad Boys." Even worse, Randle's broth- 
er, Gregory, had just passed away. "Pursuing acting 
seemed so trivial after that point," she says, "but my 
brother told me on his deathbed that he wanted me to 
keep going, so I did." 

Since Girl 6, Randle says she is walking on clouds. 
"I can't believe it actually happened," she sighs. But it 
did, and the new attention Randle receives is, well, stag- 
gering. There have been lots of prank phone calls, she 
says, plus lots of brothers sweating her, lots of media 
attention, and plenty of hoopla about her in Holly- 
wood. "I feel very exposed right now," she admits, then 
quickly adds with a laugh, "1 used to be very secretive 
about my personal life. Now I'm, like, 'Yes, I want every- 
one to know: I do have a boyfriend!' " 

As for the future, she has just wrapped the Warner 
movie Space Jams (playing Michael Jordan's wife) and 
turned down the lead in a Showtime movie (because, 
as she says, "you don't see Julia Roberts doing cable"). 
"Right now I'm trying to figure out. What's my next 
move? I mean, come on, what do you do after some- 
thing like Girl 6}" Changing her phone number might 
be a good start. □ 
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D'ANaELOThei 
daddy of the new soul 
movement is crulsln' 
at the top of the 
charts with his aliwm 
Brown Sugar and his 
new single, "Lady." 
White denim peacoat 
$14S Md en0naar 
denim ahtrt $88, both 
by Armani Exchange 
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Reinventing tliat 
old-scliooi sound, Bryce 
Wilson and Amel Lar- 
rieux, who exploded 
with the hit single "Tall 
Me," are at it again wHh 
their follow-up, "Keep 
Tryin'." Bryce: Acid- 
dyed knit shirt $133 by 
Arckiioure; shrink-to-fit 
jean $20 by Levi Strauss 
A Co.; ice nulHiek shoes 
by Kenneth Cole. 
Amel: Denim shirt $19 
by Levi Strauss A Co.; 
dark ranch sexy-cut 
Jean $75 by ToM 
Oldham Jeans; gold 
hoop earrings by Robert 
Lee Morris; silk scarf by 
Moschino; red croco- 
dile mules by Ouess? 
Footwear 




He may be the newest 
kid on the block, but 
he's keeping that 
back-room lounge 
feeling alive with 

...'Til the Cops Come 
Knockin',' the first 
single from Maxwell's 
Urban Hang Suite. 
Dark Jean jacket $245 
and white jean $155, 
both by Dolce & 
Gabbana Jeans; 
silver ring by Robert 
Lee Morris 
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Nobody huiy,ln aap! Ihc tlriDiks. 
And ibcy laugl) loo much. 
-Albert Camus, TIk Plague 

Let's stop lying to ourselves; 
tilings hjve changed. Of course 
hip iiop and drug use have been 
down since day one. In the late '70s, 
MCs sprinkled their rhymes with 
boasts about "chccba cheeba." But 
they tocused on moving the crowd 
as opposed to what they smoked or 
drank. For certain segments of the hip 
hop audience, niarijuana was as much 
a component of'the lifestyle as black 
fedoras, gold chains, and crossed arms. 
Check early Crash Crew and Spoon- 
ie Gee releases: Mind-altering sub- 
stances have always been in the mix. 

But drugs weren't considered "all 
good" like they are today. Indelible 
classics such as Grandmaster Mclle 
Mel's "Wliite Lines" educated listen- 
ers about the dangers of drug abuse. 
Then Run bragged, "I keep a bag of 
cheeba inside my locker." The fact 
that such a successful artist would 
openly endorse marijuana was still a 
shock in 1983. Today, however, such 
remarks are the norm, and finding a 
rap or contemporary R&B album with- 
out entire songs espousing drug use 
can prove difficult. From D'Angelo's 
herbal ode "Brown .Sugar" to Death 
Row's chronic obsessions to Redman 
and Method Man's "How High?"- 
not to mention all of hip hop's Hen- 
nessy sippers (Biggie Smalls, Mobb 
Deep, even l..L.)-the "I wants to get 
fucked-up" trend has spawned more 
imitators than Bambaataa's "Planet 
Rock," Dre's keyboards, or PC's siren. 

Challenge the artists about their 
choice of mcssage-or lack thereof- 
and they'll draw upon a familiar list 
of Stock responses. They'll shun re- 
sponsibility and blame it on the sys- 
tem; they'll self-justify and mumble 
somethmg about Department of 
Health statistics; they'll pontificate 
and claim it's freedom of speech; 
they'll knit their eyebrows and say 
they're "keepin" it real," that this is 
what's happening in the 'hood. 

Wlicn pressed, however, 
1 they'll also admit that certain 
^ 1 acts rap about drugs to 
increase flagging sales and 
L^^M that pervasive drug ref- 

^■^^ crcntcs negatively affect 
hip hop by inhibiting cre- 
ativity. They'll admit that the 
weed movement has be- 
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cornea way for suckers to sneak into hip hop-get some 
French braids, smoke a joint onstage, and hope every- 
one will applaud. But ultimately, whether these refer- 
ences reflect society or they're a calamitous gimmick 
doesn't really matter-the end result is self-destruction. 

What does it mean when a group of rappers 
choose to christen themselves Tha Alkaholiks— 
and the hip hop nation barely bats an eyelash? 
Tha Alkaholiks' producer, E-Swift, says he is aware 
that his group's name might be construed as trivializing 
the effects of a progressive and often fatal disease. But he 
also offers a vehement defense: "We don't drink to the 
point where we gotta see doctors or 
no shit like that. We coulda turned it 
into a gimmick, dressing all bummy, 
always in the same clothes, and car- 
rying a 40-but we didn't. We're aware 
that alcoholism is a serious problem. 
But alcohol isn't only in hip hop. You 
see it everywhere you go." 

He has a point. On television, 
someone with a problem fixes a drink 
Cocktail lounges promote happy 
hours. Hip hop industry parties always 
seem to have an open bar. I know as 
well as anybody that alcohol is every- 
where. I once found myself turning 
into a 40-drinkin' Mr. Hyde who 
trashed the oflBces of The Source, men- 
aced editors, swang box-cutters, and 
woke up in jail-all while maintaining 
my standing as a hip hop journalist. I 
remember when I thought I was swal- 
lowing what was in the bottle. Today 
I know it was the other way around. 

Swift says his own drinking is lim- 
ited to "a nice mai tai or a beer," to 
help unwind after "a hard day of do- 
ing business in the industry." But a 
mere three years ago, he admits "wak- 
ing up early in the morning and head- 
ing for the kitchen to pull a 40 out the 
freezer' The access to crates of free 
40s, a perk provided by St. Ides Malt 
Liquor after Tha Alkaholiks endorsed 
the brand in radio ads, is remembered 
fondly by Swift as a time when "we 
had it like that." 

And he did, until he found him- 
self contending with unexpected 
bouts of depression-one factor in 
his decision to drink less. "That shit 
was setting me back," he says. 'Alcohol is unpredictable. 
It's like Bruce Banner turning into the Incredible Hulk: 
When he's changing, he don't know what the fiick the 
Hulk is gonna do." 

How much less is Swift drinking? "I prob'ly drink 
about the same as I did back then," he says, "but it's my 
frame of mind." When it's suggested that he may be an 
alcoholic in denial, he laughs and says, "You prob'ly 
right. But am I hurting you or your family? I don't think 
so. So mind your own." The cards are now on the table. 
"I could see if my life was going down the tubes. If I was 
on the street begging for change to buy a bottle. To me, 
that's an alcoholic right there. If you out there every day, 
not feeding your kids just so you could have a fat bottle 
of vodka up in the crib, then that's when you got a prob- 
lem. That's when someone should call an alcoholic hot 
line or something." 



It's just another iit) dmammg my trouUes with a 40. 

-Mobb Deep, "Trife Life" 
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Icohol isn't the only drug poisoning hip hop cul- 
ture, but it's the only legal one, and hence the most 
accessible. "That whole thing about a 40-ounce 
being a 'one-serving-size' all started from when people were 
first drinking with their crew," says Select Records' MC 
Main One, whose Birth of the Ghetto Child album was par- 
tially inspired by seeing how alcohol ravaged those around 
him. Though sippin' on gin and juice or dripping in to buy 
a 40 have come to represent good times, there is a down- 
side. "Ifyou keep drinking," Main wams, "you'll find that 




[Glorifying alcohol and drugs] is a 
quiet admission of defeat. But it's what 
folks consider bangin' at the moment. " 

you now need two or three 40s— for self— to get you where 
that first one once did." 

But to many heads, the 40-ounce is still a symbol of 
manhood, rebellion, ghetto chic-even a career choice. 
(The mostly white Young Black Teenagers' "Tap the 
Botde" comes to mind.) Passing a botde on the comer 
isn't alcoholism in their eyes. Main suggests checking 
oneself with this simple test: "If you can't hang on the 
comer to shoot dice and chill without a 40 being part of 
the schedule, it's definitely the pre-stages of alcoholism." 

Chuck D of Public Enemy would agree. It's fair to say 
that he's no stranger to the subject of drug abuse in hip 
hop. His partner Flavor Flav's cocaine problem-which, 
some say, led to the group's current "hiatus"-has been 
widely publicized. But Chuck hasn't tried to distance 
himself from Flav and soil vows that PE will never die. 
Long a foe of drug dealers and malt liquor marketing, 



he's more than happy to be interviewed on this topic 
During a PE tour six years ago. Chuck came to a real- 
ization about the inundation of drugs in the black com- 
munity. "1 was in Louisville, walking down Muhanmiad 
Ali Boulevard, checking out all these billboards," he 
recalls. "And in a 12-block radius, I saw like 10 billboards- 
all for malt liquor and cigarettes. And I thought. These 
motherfijckers." This stroll inspired the song "1 Million 
Bottlebags" from VE\ Apocalypse ^1 .. .The Enemy Strikes 
Black album, as well as an unforgettable stage show pit- 
ring Chuck against a giant "40 dog." 

"Then somebody told me they heard my voice on a 
commercial for St. Ides," he says, the disbelief srill pres- 
ent. "I went and checked shit out and 
saw that it was sampled from a rec- 
ord." He brought suit against the 
makers of St. Ides in 1992, appearing 
in court with Spike Lee, the Rev. 
Calvin Butts (pastor of Harlem's 
Abyssinian Baptist Church and a 
vocal opponent of cigarette and 
liquor adverrising in black and Latino 
neighborhoods), and 74 black teen- 
agers as "witnesses." If a rap group had 
sampled his voice. Chuck says it 
would have been nuttin' but luv. "But 
this company right here that's selling 
this poison to us?" he asks, sounding 
like Moses watching his people wor- 
ship a golden calf 

Chuck knows that despite his ef- 
forts, liquor companies will continue 
marketing to the black community. 
"They can't make no money offa no- 
body else," he says. "They know oth- 
er communities won't fall fortius shit 
Brothers wanna get buzzed or what- 
ever and see that it's inexpensive, so 
they say, 'Fuck it.' They need to know 
that there's mad drama involved in 
going down this avenue." 

That drama can take many forms. 
"I seen too many fights behind this 
shit," he says. "Growing up, every time 
I saw a 40 bottle smashed against the 
curb, I'd think it had to be a fight." 
And in 1996, the nature of the "bar- 
room brawl" has changed. "Today you 
have the same situation, but instead 
ofbeating you up, someone'll run out 
to their ride and come back with a 
tool," Chuck says with a sigh. 'The 
problems are 'accessible atrmiunition' 
and 'distortion of reality.' When these two combine, it 
leads more brothers to the grave." Or to prison, where 
Chuck often lectures and hears the same stories again and 
again. "When I ask brothers, "Why are you in here?' they'll 
say, "Well, I was drunk and I. . .' Or, '1 don't even know 
what the fiick happened!' You can ask anybody: A large 
number of violent crimes are connected to alcohol." 

First it started with a nickel, then a dime, then the twenty 
spending upaUrrry money. 
—Cypress Hill, "Spaik Another Owl" 
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I ip hop used to be about break dancing, graffiti, 
cutting up records, and recording home demos. 
1 But if many of today's releases are to be believed, 
these time-honored traditions have been replaced by 
long afternoons with fiat sacks, bongs, strapped homies. 
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40S of Stiddies, and drowsy music. The change began 
around 1991, when Southgate, Los Angeles natives Cy- 
press Hill dropped their eponymously titled debut, cel- 
ebrating incessant marijuana use in songs like "Stoned 
Is the Way of the Walk." After sellinga million records, the 
trio appeared on a best-selling cover ofHigh Times on the 
way to becoming spokesmen for the National Organ- 
ization for the Reform of Marijuana Laws (NORML). 

Rappers who once derided drug use reemetged as hedo- 
nistic bluntlieads. On N.W.A's 1988 "Express Yourself," 
Dr. Dre rapped, "I don't smoke weed or sinse, 'cause it 
only gives a brother brain damage / And brain damage on 
the mike don't manage." Soon after Cypress received their 
platinum RIAA certification, though, 
Dre slipped into his smoking jacket: 
"Make my bud the chronic," he sang 
in 1992, "I wants to get fijcked-up." The 
Chronic outsoid Cypress HiUhy 2 mil- 
lion units, and hip hop's new direc- 
tion was established. By 1994, Dre pro- 
tege Snoop Doggy Dogg had scored 
his biggest hit by extolling the com- 
bined virtues of lush life and stoned 
bliss with "Gin and Juice" ("Rolling 
down the street smoking Indo, sipping 
on gin and juice"), and garnered a 
Grammy nomination in the process. 

With bone-smoking biters multi- 
plying—Channel Live sparked "Mad 
Izm"; Mad Flava sent promotional 
bowls to the media; Priority recendy 
released a compilation disc, Phal 
Blunis, subtitled Rap Unda tha Injlu- 
CTza-Cypress Hill remain ihe group to 
beat for florid descriptions of the pot 
smoker's daily reality. After urging lis- 
teners to "Spark Another Owl," their 
latest. Cypress Hill II/, deteriorates in- 
to an eerie study of weed-induced 
paranoia and gimplay. Where the imi- 
tators scratch the surface-describing 
blunted afternoons and numbness- 
Cypress speak of "having illusions," 
wondering whom to trust, coughing 
up lungs, suicidal inertia, and in sev- 
eral noteworthy moments, the under- 
publicized addictive nature of mari- 
juana. Their unflinching eflbrt should 
serve as a blueprint to the downwardly 
mobile parrots using weed as a com- 
mercial gimmick. 

But such crapulous imitators, says 
Fat Joe, can't be blamed for milking a 
fad. "Weed is the most common drug out there," he says, 
"so these songs are just tapping into that huge market." But 
"weed rap" can also serve as positive reinforcement. "They 
bigging-up niggas that's doing it and letting them know 
"You ain't a piece of shit.' "But mostly,Joe feels, "it's enter- 
tainment. You have horror movies for people who want to 
feel scared, pomo for perverts, and weed rap for smokers." 

What many of today's pot smokers don't understand 
is marijuana's status as a "gateway" drug. In the mid- 
'70S, marijuana was the main product available. Then, 
in 1979, Chuck remembers seeing weed dealers start 
telling customers, " 'Nah, I ain't got no weed on me, but 
I do got this new shit you should try.' And that new shit 
was cocaine." 

Just as marijuana has led some pot smokers to hard- 
er substances, weed lyrics have also become a sort of gate- 
way: Bored with just mentioning splifFs and 40s, artists 



have begun espousing harder substances. From the 
Beastie Boys' and Schoolly D's eccentric on-wax asides, 
dustedheame a starving writer's adjective for old-school 
drum sounds. Some artists now take it a step fijrther and 
rap about being as dusted as the drums they sample. 

Prominent references to this drug appear on solo 
works by various members of the Wu-Tang Clan. On his 
Only Built 4 Cuban Linx. . . album— illustrated with pho- 
tos of the Chef ccx)king up something resembling crack- 
Raekwon's attitude toward hard drugs is surprisingly 
casual. One tune begins with a cappella coke snorting; 
another mentions snifFmg an eighth; yet another bigs 
up "rap niggas smoking dust and woos." Kwon stands 



by faster," he says. "Everything was amplified. I had preg- 
nant pauses in my eyesight. Like... my eyesight would 
be there, then it would be gone. You would think your 
eyes were closed, then discover they were open. It was 
like tripping." Some mornings he would rise, only to dis- 
cover in horror that he was still dusted. 

/ don 't drink, I don 'l smoke, I don 't gamble neither. 
-Spoonie Gee, "Spoonin' Rap," 1980 
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It's entertainment. There are horror 
movies if you want to feel scared, pomo 
forperverts, and weed rap for smokers." 

near Redman (who recently rapped that he's "the ulti- 
mate rush to any nigga on dust") as one of today's most 
influential MCs. It's unfortunate that their depiction 
of dust doesn't mirror hip hop's earlier treatment of 
crack-a la PE's "Night of the Living Baseheads"-which 
can be credited with actually steering kids away from it. 

Son Doobie of Funkdoobiest has experienced the 
effects of dust; during his adolescent B-boy phase, he 
smoked "wet daddies," cigarettes coated with liquid PCP. 
"Back when I was small, PCP was a social lubricant," he 
recalls. "You would be small and hanging out with the 
older vets; they'd say, 'Hit this.' You'd take it and think 
it was just a cigarette. Then you'd take a drag, say. Oh, 
shit, they put something in it, I'm tripping." 

Son says the substance inspired him to create mind- 
boggling graffiti pieces when he'd bomb the L. A. Metro 
system. "With a wet daddy, it made the whole day go 



lere rappers and singers once maintained pos- 
itive attitudes and well-groomed appearances, 
today scores of haggard artists are compelled 
to dress shabbily, wave 40s, and ex- 
hale smoke for the camera. The 
onslaught of artists basing entire 
songs, albums, and careers on their 
drug of choice has increased to the 
point where even bluntheads or dust- 
smoking "rap niggas' view this trend 
with steadily diminishing pride. 
Rather than trying to improve con- 
ditions in low-income communities, 
defend civil rights, or draw attention 
to issues such as police brutality and 
black-on-black crime, slow-witted 
potheads and slurring drunks now 

seem content to make a once proud 
culture the catchall umbrella for 
addictive personalities who want to 
float through life with as little pain 
or responsibility as possible. 

"In a quiet way, it's an admission 
of defeat," says Chuck D of what he 
calls "a tragedy and travesty. But you 
can't really blame a 19-year-old artist 
doing this," he reasons. "Kids are 
always gonna make what's bangin' at 
the moment. And at the moment, 
this seems to be what a lot of people 
consider bangin'." 

"Our people still have a lot of op- 
pression and struggle in their lives," 
says R&B singer and New York radio 
personality niissjoiicb. "We're still 
feeling sorry for ourselves and still 
feeling the need to escape fi-om our 
day-to-day problems. That's why you 
see some people still sitting on stools 
at the bar or drinking 40s or whatev- 
er. For some of us, our lives aren't all 
bright and sunny." 
That many Americans drink alco- 
hol and smoke weed is a fact of life. That hip hop is at a 
stage where mentioning these habits can catapult untal- 
ented hacks to the top of the charts is frustrating, but it 
may also be inevitable. "Rap is reflective, and these are 
ailments that affect black folk," Chuck D explains. "No 
one person controls hip hop. But the drug game," he 
intones, "is the oldest one in the world for dividing peo- 
ple up. And black people-at the bottom of the totem 
pole-can never win." 

Chuck points out that the average Big Wdlie would 
"fiick you" up for filling the tank of his Benzo with any- 
thing less than premium gas. "But that same kid ain't 
even checking to see what he's putting in his body." 
Chuck sighs once again. "And that's crazy, 'cause the 
body is the greatest gift you can get from God. And for 
his car to mean more to him than his body? That's say- 
ing something." □ 
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GHTY MIGHTY 

From the Impressions to Superfly, he's left an indeUble mark on American music. 
Now, six years after a paralyzing accident, Curtis Mayfield is down but not out. And 
he might not even be down. By Michael A. Gonzales. Photographs by Dana Lixenberg 



In 1972 Superfty opened in Harlem at Loews Victoria 
Theater, a movie house just a few feet from the 
Apollo's bright neon lights. It was a humid summer 
afternoon, and the film attracted the rapt attention 
of the neighborhood Little Willies. In the darkened 
room, baby-oiled hands clapped loudly as Curtis 
Mayfield's "Little Child Runnin' Wild" erupted from 
the Victoria's ancient audio system. A raven's-eye view 
of gritty upper Seventh Avenue was projected onto the 
aged screen. 

Superfly's Priest (Ron O'Neal) was a cocaine dealer 
trying to get out of the drug game. And while the images 
on the screen were resonant with blackness, it was May- 
field's music that provided the film with real juice. As 
Keenan Ivory Wayans would say in his 1988 I'm Gonna 
Git You Sucka, "What's a hero without a soundtrack?" 

The songs Curtis Mayfield wrote for his first sound- 
track became Priest's inner voice, giving the blow-snort- 
ing, lovemaking, club-hanging player a depth beyond 
cocaine-fueled dreams. 'Superfly would not have be- 
come the classic that it is without the music," says 
Darius James, author of Thai's Blaxploitation! (St. 
Martin's Press). "Curtis Mayfield's music had a 
post-civil rights consciousness that pinpointed the 
reality of what the characters in that so-called criminal 
subculture really believe." 

The sunlight is bright in Atlanta, Curtis Mayfield's 
adopted hometown, but a cool breeze is blowing 
right. I'm waiting on Todd Mayfield, Curtis's son, 
to pick me up from my shabby hotel, and I don't know 
why, but I'm thinking of that part in Superffy where Priest 
goes to his supplier's restaurant. Mayfield is in the scene, 
leading his band in the background, lookinggeeky. With 
a scraggly beard, glasses, gold silk shirt, and his guitar 
hanging down, Curtis sang the spooky, electric "Push- 
erman." His was the voice of a haunted angel swimming 
through an orchestral waterfall. 

Todd-who runs the Curtom label and studio- 



arrives, and his voice sounds just like his father's. Riding 
down the Georgia interstate, we pass countless restau- 
rants with glowing neon hamburger signs. Atlanta has 
become very commercial over the last 10 years. It's still 
country, just more commercial. At a red light near his 
dad's home, Todd recalls his younger years with his 
father. "One thing about my dad," Todd says, laugh- 
ing, "was that he loved to cook. Seafood, steaks, what- 
ever. He was always trying to make you fat." But Curtis 
Mayfield doesn't cook anymore; he's been a quadri- 
plegic for almost six years. 

As we drive onto the narrow road that leads to 
Curtis's spacious yet modest home, we're surrounded 
by tall trees. "It was hard seeing my father like that," 
Todd says of the days after his father's August 1990 freak 
accident. "He was in a New York hospital for three 
weeks, then was flown down here." Todd is obviously 
still pained. "Sometimes he doesn't push himself as 
much as he could, but that's understandable. It's diffi- 
cult when you gotta learn everything over again." 

In the summer of 1990, Curtis Mayfield was sched- 
uled to perform two free concerts in New York City. 
The first, on July 7, was part of Central Park's annual 
SummerStage series. "It was a humongous lovefest," 
remembers bassist Jared Nickerson, whose group, J.J. 
Jumpers, opened for Mayfield. "One of the largest 
turnouts SummerStage ever had." Nickerson says he 
and his band were surprised at what a "regular cat" 
Mayfield was. "My guitar player had broken his strap 
and went into shock when Curtis lent him his own. 
Sometimes legendary artists can be a little reclusive, 
but Curtis was very normal." 

Mayfield's second show was in East Flatbush, 
Brooklyn a month later. "I'd spoken with him a few 
hours before the show," recalls Todd. "I asked him 
what the weather was like |in New York] and remind- 
ed him that if it happened to rain that evening, he 
would still be paid." Todd pauses. "He said it was over- 
cast, but that he didn't think it would rain." 



Tragedy struck the moment Mayfield stepped onto 
the stage in Brooklyn's Wingate Field. It hadn't yet 
begun to rain, but a freak windstorm knocked down 
a lighting tower. It crashed on top of Mayfield, frac- 
turing several vertebrae. He had an operation and has 
been through a lot of intensive therapy, but Mayfield 
will remain paralyzed fi'om the neck down for the rest 
of his life. 

The reality of the situation is beyond melancholic. 
Mayfield-whosc massive body of work has influenced 
everyone from Lenny Kravitz, Prince, and Vernon Reid 
to countless other soul singers, new jack producers, 
and hip hop heads— will never play the guitar again. 
Mayfield's extra-conscious lyrics had a serene fury, and 
his guitar playing exploded like polyrhythmic Molotov 
cocktails. The passion and frustration of his art fit per- 
fectly into the mosaic that was America in the 1960s 
and 1970s. Beautifiil, angry, scared, happy, and hope- 
fill blackness poured out from his mouth and his musi- 
cal instrument. 

"The guitar meant more than I could ever express," 
says Mayfield. We're chilling in his book-lined study. 
"Me and ray ax, we slept together. I'd wake up out of 
the night and write songs. It was my other self— it dic- 
tated to me as much as I dictated to it. The guitar was 
my twin. 

"The courage I have started with me years ago," he 
continues. "People say, 'Well, you're still here, it must 
be for a reason.' Tlicy don't know that my children, my 
contribution [to music], and the longevity I've had 
gives me a lot of strength." He's very serious, looking 
directly into my eyes. "Life will never be the same," he 
says. "But then-that's not what you expect." 

Curtis Mayfield dropped out of high school in the 
ninth grade and recorded his first hit single, "For 
Your Precious Love," with the Impressions in 1958. 
"I learned a whole lot from working with the Impres- 
sions," he says with his feathery voice. "It was very 
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important that we say something of value, or say noth- 
ing at all." 

Though the Impressions were doing well, Vee-Jay 
Records succeeded in forcing lead singer Jerry Butler to 
go solo (a practice not uncommon at the time-record 
companies could make more money selling a soloist than 
a group). But soon the resilient Impressions (minus one) 
were recording classic tracks like Mayfield's 1965 "Peo- 
ple Get Ready" and 1968 "We're a Winner" for ABC 
Paramount Records. 

As the Impressions' songwriter/produccr,Mayfield 
was the guiding musical force behind the grits-'n'-gravy 
blue-collar boogie of the burgeoning late-'50s Chicago 
sound. And he was writing and producing socially cog- 
nizant songs like "Choice of Colors" and "Check Out 
Your Mind" years before Stevie Wonder or Marvin Gaye 
were granted that kind of artistic freedom. 

After living through an explosive era filled with burn- 
ing churches and the brutal deaths of Malcolm X and 
Martin Luther Kingjr., Mayfield was ready to move oft" 
in another direction. "It was a chance for me to reflect on 
ray own," he says. "It was the '70s-time to get away from 
just R&B and be freer as to the happenings around me." 

As a solo artist, Mayfield may have had a soothing 
falsetto, but his quiet rage expressed the anger of the 
black folks hustling through the Windy City. Songs 
like 1970's "We the People Who Are Darker Than Blue" 
and "(Don't Worry) If There's a Hell Below We're All 
Going to Go" were laced with provocative ideas that 
went beyond the syrupy-if-urgent songs of artists like 
Barry White or Teddy Pendergrass. But Mayfield nev- 
er lost his profound sense of romance. "Whatever 
you're feeling," he says intently, "whatever your 
moods, whatever you were trying, whatever you had 
observed, whatever hurts, whatever made you laugh- 




all those things were songs for me." 

And as the black film world started to blossom, 
Mayfield began to create some of its greatest sonic back- 
drops. Along with Isaac Hayes's 1971 soundtrack for 
Shaft, the 5«/'ff/?v soundtrack revolutionized the sound 
and production of film music. "We showed [the film 
industry] that they didn't need a room the size of a foot- 
ball field to lay music in," he says. "You didn't have to 
be Henry Mancini." 

What composer John Barry was to '60s James Bond 
films, Mayfield was to the '70s black film movement. 
Yet the generation that spent their strobe-light nights 
dancing to Mayfield's own records often didn't know 
that they were grinding to his songwriting/production 
skills when dancing to other artists' hits. Among oth- 
ers, Mayfield produced Aretha Franklin's 1976 sound- 
track to Sparkle, Gladys Knight & the Pips for the 1974 
C/ii«<//«f soundtrack, and the Staple Singers (ot Let's Do 
It Again in 1975. "Sometimes it's more important for a 
creative person to do for others," Mayfield says. "It gives 
you a chance to prove that you're not aflukeasanartist 
[doing your own thing)." 

Today his music is relentlessly programmed on clas- 
sic soul stations; it's been featured in four recent Nike 
commercials; it decorates the soundtracks of neo-blax- 
ploitation flicks like Crooklyn and Dead Presidents. 
Singer/songwriter D'Angelo covers vintage Mayfield 
songs like 1972's "Give Me Your Love (Love Song)" and 
1970's "The Makings of You" in his live shows, and 
Hotlanta homeboys OutKast mimic him on their 1993 
hit "Player's Ball." 

And now Mayfield is being immortalized with a new 
51-track boxed set called People Gel Ready! The Curtis 
Mayfield Story. It paints a vibrant picture of Mayfield's 
genius and aims to introduce his essential manifestos 
j to a new generation. "When 
; old folks are debating with 
J young folks about what was 
: and what is," says Mayfield 
softly, "I hope someone pulls 
out a Curtis Mayfield record." 

At Mayfield's house, where 
Curtis lives with his wife, 
Altheida, and five of his 
children, a polished grandfa- 
ther clock reads quarter of 2. 
Next to it is the imposing 
wheelchair Mayfield used when 
he accepted his 1994 Lifetime 
Achievement Grammy. A big 
print of Ernie Barnes's The 
Sugar Shack hangs on a beige 
wall, and a friendly chow 
named Kid strolls by, wagging 
his flufiy tail. 

Mayfield's home is not that 
of a washed-up old soul singer. 
Since he owns more than 300 
of his original masters, Curtis 
gets paid almost any time a 
note of his music is played. He 
held on to his own publishing 
from the '50s (tracks like his 
fi rst "For Your Precious Love") 
to 1968, when he founded the 
Curtom label with his then 
partner Eddie Thomas. He 
owns his '70s masters too. 
"Songs were being sold tor 



$25," he says, describing R&B's scandalous early days. 
"Publishers were hitting the lottery oft of people's songs. 
What was considered 'black money' then was a Cadillac 
and $2,500 in fives, tens, and twenries." 

But now Mayfield needs to rest for a minute. Todd, 
who's been sitting silently in the room the whole time, 
asks his dad if he'd like something to drink. When Curtis 
says yes, Todd walks over to the bedside holding a plas- 
tic cup of water. He holds it up to his father's smooth 
lips, and Curtis sips slowly. After a few swallows, he con- 
rinues. "I had so many long fights with record compa- 
nies," he laughs. "They couldn't understand it. 'He wants 
his publishing!" they would say to each other. Like it was- 
n't mine to have." 

I've been looking at Mayfield for an hour, and I'm 
still struck by his physical smallness. He's lying in a hos- 
pital-type bed, and the smooth brown hands he can no 
longer use rest atop a gray woolen blanket. Mayfield 
motions with his head, indicating that he wants me at 
his right side now. Though fat pillows support his frail 
frame, the bed, with its gleaming steel bars on both sides, 
reminds me of a small prison. 

But he doesn't seem to be tripping. He wants to talk 
about music and, right now, one of his all-time favorite 
movies. "Wliat happened to Freddie [the beefy, weak 
brother who sold drugs for Priest) in Superfly allowed 
me to go deep, and make an example of him," says 
Mayfield of the eerie classic "Freddie's Dead." "While 
you may not know a lot of big-time pimps and pusher- 
men, you do meet quite a lot of Freddies." Mayfield's 
back is toward the sun. The light is almost blinding at 
moments, but at others, the rays form a kind of halo 
over his head. 

And while he can no longer play guitar, he can still 
work his vocal chords. He sang Pop Staples's part in the 
remake of "Let's Do It Again" on All Men Are Brothers, 
the excellent tribute to Mayfield that Warner Bros, re- 
leased in 1994. And there is talk of a new solo album- 
with Mayfield singing songs others write and produce. 
The project is in its infancy, but Curtis and Todd are 
listening to potential tracks from people like Atlanta 
producers Organized Noize (Society of Soul, Goodie 
MoB) and former L.A. Reid and Kenneth "Babyface" 
Edmonds collaborator Darryl Simmons. Mayfield is 
ambivalent about the idea of creating with only his 
voice. "Excited? Well, yes and no," he says, clearing his 
throat with a dry little cough. "I always said I would not 
be singing till my sixues or sevenries, not unless I real- 
ly wanted to." He stops and quietly coughs again. "Now 
I feel like 1 want to." 

As Priest was trying to survive and escape 1970s Har- 
lem, so Curtis Mayfield faces the challenge of strug- 
gling through every day. Mayfield isn't ducking bul- 
lets or corrupt cops like Priest, but the words he wrote 
for Superfiy'i title song now apply to himself: Curtis 
Mayfield, legendary guitar player, soul singer, produc- 
er, father, husband, human being, is "just trying to get 
over." Trying to get over the unresponsiveness of his 
body, trying to be happy in a self that no longer does 
what it is asked. 

I'm sure Mayfield has many days when he wishes, like 
Priest wished, that he could run off to Europe with a 
sweet chocolate mama-like his devoted wife-hanging 
on to his crushed velvet sleeves. Or maybe he just wish- 
es he could play his guitar. 1 know I do. 

"It's not like it used to be years ago," Mayfield says, 
eyes bright and voice clear. "But for some reason, peo- 
ple want to see me. And I'm going to take the diallenge." 
He always has. □ 



Cci -iterial 




"The guitar meant more tlian I coulii ever express," says Mayfield. 
"Me and my ax slept togetlier. I'd wake up out of die night and write songs. 
It was my other self. The guitar was my twin." i 
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Valeric Cclis (previous 
page): 'I'm going to try 
modeling for 3 couple 
more years and sjve my 
money, then go back to 
scliool," says the 22-year- 
old Filipino, who went 
to high school in Cincin- 
nati. "I'm not one ot those 
models who wants to use 
this as .1 stepping-stone tor 
acting— although 1 have 
been getting calls." 

Kristin Garcia: "Ifl 

wasn't a model, I think 
that being a niarme biolo- 
gist would be cool, be- 
cause ii would give me a 
chance to live by the 
ocean and work with 
animals." says the 16-year- 
old Texan. "But for now, 
I'm having a great tune 
modeling, and this is what 
I m(//)'want 10 do." i/viv/ 
ruccr Imdysnil S^jo Iry 
OMO Norma Kiimali 
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Kiara: Tlic Ugandan 
n.iiivc, who was raised in 
I A .wants to put the Ic^ 
sons she's learned travel- 
ing the world in her 20 
years to good use. "I 
haven't completely decid- 
ed what I want 10 do," she 
says. "1 think 1 wanna 
teach, and modeling is .1 
great education for me. 1 1 
just opens your mind, 
cause you meet so many 
difFercnt people." Whiu 
A-liiu sJiifl with shtfr insert 
SsoobyOrJxk 
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Lisa Tucker: "Modeling isn't 
like my life's dream or any- 
thing. I mean, I like it and I 
don't like it-sometimes a 
shoot is great, and sometimes 
it's not great," says the Pitts- 
burgh native. "I'm 26 years 
old, so I'm not going to W 
here in a couple of years, but 
I definitely want to stay 
fashion, mayl 
designer." 










2B! 



Capping the heads of everyone 
from rap royalty (Snoop Dog- 
gy Dogg, Tupac Shakur, 
L.L. Cool J) to fashionistas 
(Christy Turlington, Linda 
Evangelista, Kate Moss) 
wasn't enough for Meixi- 
^^^1 milian Gross and Rosan- 

na Lewis, the phat hatters 
behind the three-year-old, 
Manhattan-based compa- 
ny2B! The Downtown trend- 
setters, who met when Max 
crashed Rozy 's 22nd birthday 
party in a SoHo loft five years 
- ^ ago, are now poised to rule an 

even wider market with their 
tasty men's and women's active- 
wear-cum-club-gear. 
After Max and Rozy showed 
their debut collection in New 
York last fall with Brandy and En 
Vogue's Terry Ellis strolling down 
the runway, buyers from Bar- 
neys Japan, Saks Fifth Avenue, 
Jimmy Jazz, Bloomingdale's, 
and Equinox Fitness Clubs all 
said yes to 2B!'s spring fever 
looks: bright-colored, high- 
tech fabrics made into every- 
thing from girls' halter tops 
and poom-poom shorts ("The 
kind that fit black girls' butts!" 
exclaims Rozy) to men's 
zip-up shirts and running 
pants. You can get a sneak 
peak on 2BI's World Wide 
Web site (http: //www. web- 
orama.com/ 2b). Sounds 
like it's time 28! real for this 
designing duo. 

Deborah Gregory 
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actress thandie newton 

While all eyes are glued to Jada and Halle, 23-year-old Thandie Newton is quietly carving out a niche for herself in the com- 
ing-of-agc comedy Loaded, due out in March. "By the time I finished Loaded, I decided I definitely wanted to be an actress," 
she says. "Before, I wasn't sure if I was ready for the fantastic, slighdy polluted environment of celebrity status." 

Bom in London-her mother is Zimbabwean, her father British-Newton grew up in 2^ambia and England and originally 
intended to become a dancer, but suffered a back injury. So in 1988, she auditioned for her first film, Flirting, at her dance 
teacher's suggestion. She now has seven features to her credit, including Interview With the Vampire, Jefferson in Paris, and the 
upcoming LeadingMan (with Jon Bon Jovi). But despite all the Stateside exposure, she has no desire to leave London. "I just 
got a little flat I live on my own, and I'm not going anywhere." At least not until Hollywood calls again. Heather Keets 



word "the autobiography 
of my mother' 

Children and old folks speak 
the truth because they have 
nothing to lose. Seventy-year- 
old Xuela Claudette Rich- 
ardson, the narrator of Jamaica 
KIncaid's The Autobiography 
of My Mother (Farrar, Strauss & 
Giroux), recalls her life as a 
motherless child w/ith the 
frankness of youth and the 
sagacity of age. Never ac- 




cepted by the ruling white male 
minority of postcolonial 
Dominica, Xuela has an affair 
with her father's friend, becomes 
pregnant, aborts the child, yet 
still revels in her sexuality — 
which ultimately comes to repre- 
sent her Independence. With 
profound simplicity, Kincaid pre- 
sents a heroine in her own right, 
one who defeats her self-hating 
foes through self-love. 

Rose-Anne Clermont 
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shoot sprite commercial 

text and photos by lisa leone 




We've seen Kris Kross, A tyibe Called 
Quest, Pete Rock & C.L. Smooth, and 
even Grand Puba do it. But KRS-One and 
MC Slian? Yes, tliese legendary rappers 
also like the Sprite in you. For this com- 
mercial, though, tttey use the two songs 
tliey battled with back in the day, "The 
Bridge''and "The Bridge Is Over," but 
with new lyrics. Director Keith Ward set 
the spot in a boxing ring. "Visually, we 
wanted to get that Raging Bull action," 
he says. And it works: Mr. Magic is in 
Shan's corner, DJ Red Alert is in Kris's, 
and Kid Capri is the referee, as well as the 
DJ. The lyrical battle is on this spring. 
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stage marga gomez 

"iPorque'tii hahlas like Frank Perdue? You betta speaka 
Spanish when you come into Gagita's bodega!" screeches 
gap-toothed Latina comic Marga Gomez, recalling the hor- 
rors of growing up in Spanish Harlem. By the end of her solo 
memoir, A Line Around the Block (opening March 31 at New 
York's Joseph Papp Public Theater), audiences will have met 
the cast of characters who populated her volatile home life: 
contortionists, female impersonators, and her fether, long- 
forgotten Cuban comedian Willy Chevalier. With a resume 
that includes appearances on HBO and VHi, not to mention 
the San Francisco Mime Troupe, Gomez, 34, is now ready to 
take on HoUywood-and any digs about her sexual orienta- 
tion. "I don't label myself as a lesbian performer," she says, 
laughing, "unless it'll get me a comedy special!" D.G. 
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gear sneakers 

"It's black, it's 
white— yeah, yeah, 
yeah," as Michael 
Jackson once sang; 
so is the trend in 
sneakers this year. 
The perfect balance 
to this spring's 
bright-colored 
clothing are these 
simple shoes. 




word 'words of fire: an anthology of 

african-american feminist thought' 

The most amazing thing about this col- 
lection of essays, which spans more than 
100 years of black feminist writings, is sim- 
ply that it exists. Many of the voices here, 
dating to the early 1 9th century, spoke out 
against sexism long before the bum-your- 
bra women's rights groups of the 1970s. 
And because issues of race were often ig- 
nored by mainstream organizations (such 
as the National Organization for Women), 
this chronicle of feminist writings grants 
African-American women a certain his- 
torical triumph: piercing words that are as 
relevant today as they were a century ago. 

Edited by Beverty Guy-Sheftall, Words 
of Fire (New Press) introduces readers to 
19th-century feminists such as the edu- 
cator Anna Julia Cooper and journalist 
Gertrude Bustill Mossell, both of whom 
critk;ized sexism in education and the rac- 
ism of white females. It also reacquaints 
us with '70s activists Frances Beale and 
Angela Davis, who questioned how wom- 
en's politics got swallowed by the domi- 




nant black male voices of the '60s civil 
rights movement. And finally, contem- 
porary feminists such as Paula Giddings 
and Pearl Cleage [jrovide commentary on 
the Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill hearing 
and the murder of Nicole Brown Simpson. 
Words of Fire is an important txx)k not only 
because it analyzes how far women have 
come, but also because it ponders the 
place of women in America's future. 

Omoronke Idowu 
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ten years later dr. jekyll & mr. hyde 

Everybody's talking about the old school: Run-D.M.C, the 
Sugarhill Gang, Schoolly D, and all the DJs, dancen, and graffiti 
artists who've made their contributions. But what about Dr. Jekyll 
& Mr. Hyde? Why have they gone unrecognized? 

Back in i985,Jekyll & Hyde ruled the airwaves with their songs 
'A.M.P.M." (produced by Kurtis Blow), "Nasty Girls" (which inspired 
Vanity 6's "Nasty Giri"), and their classic jam "Genius of Rap." 

Unlike so many other former kingpins in the rap arena, howev- 
er, Jekyll & Hyde refused to fade away; they just metamorphosed. 
Jekyll, also known as Andre Harrell, went on to become the CEO 
of Uptown Records and helped launch the careers of Mary J. 
Blige.Jodeci, Heavy D, and others. He is now CEO of Motown 
Records. His sidekick, Hyde, a.k.a. Alonzo Brown— who worked 
with Harrell at Uptown-is also representing as the head of film 
and television development at Motown. 

Those who missed the team's MC days shouldn't fret, though. 
There's talk of a reunion cut called "Hip Hop Beats to Executive 
Suites," with a release planned for sometime next year. I guess 
you could say these two MCs really have taken their careers to the 
next level. TheBlackspot 
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word the resistance: ten years of pop culture 
that shook the worM' 

To some p>eople, pop culture is a mindless addiction. But to 
those creating it, it is serious sorcery that grants them enor- 
mous power, and an undiscerning audience can be easily 
manipulated. Never was this more apparent than in the past 
decade. This is why Armond White's tsook The Resistance: 
Ten Years of Pop Culture That Shook the Wortd (The Overtook 
Press) is such a godsend. One of the nation's leading film 
critics, White dissects recent cultural trends and explores 
the effects they have on the still-emerging global village. This 
collection of essays finds 
his critical eye examining 
the sociopolitical impact of 
film, television, and music 
on society, and assessing 
the relevance of controver- 
sial pop icons like Michael 
Jackson, Prince, and Ma- 
donna. If you're interested 
in understanding American 
culture from a different van- 
tage point, 7776 Resistance 
offers such a view. 

Charlie Braxton 



actor keith davM 

With a voice that growls like a junkyard dog, actor Keith 
David is well known for portraying rough characten, 
both onstage and in movies like Clockers and DeaJ 
Prisidtnls. But music is in his blood, and in the 
nest August Wilson play. Seven Guitars-open- 
ing on Broadway March 28 at the Walter Ken- 
Theater after stints in Boston, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles-he plays a blues guitarist 
whose tale is told in flashback after he gets 
killed. 

Bom and raised in New York, the fbrtyish 
Keith wanted to be an actor since age two. 
"My grandparents used to throw these bus 
rides," he chuckles, "and I'd be doing my Louis 
/\rmstrong impression for their friends." 
No surprise, then, that he's also started work 
on a one-man cabaret show in which he'll perform 
the classics of Nat King Cole, Johnny Haitman, and 
others. "This is the music I was raised on," Keith says, "and 
I've always wanted to take it to the stage." Michael A. Gonzales 





CCrrOm 'on the road wtth bix king' 

It's a long, hard road from the 
Mississippi Delta to interactive 
media, but the CD-ROM On the Road 
With B.B. King allows you to make the 
trip alongside the legendary blues- 
man. A "hybrid" that runs on both PC 
and Mac, On the Road puts you , 



behind the wheel of King's tour bus to 
navigate from his Mississippi birth- 
place to Beale Street and beyond. 
Also included are a discography, 
video clips, and a playable replica of 
King's guitar, Lucille. "I've always 
been able to go into a place where no 



blues artist has played before and 
open it up for others," says King. "I 
hope to make it easier for other musi- 
cians to break into CD-ROMs, because 
On the Road is the future of the blues 
as much as the history." Now, that's 
keeping it real. Ian Landau 






Zine urban' 

You're flipping through a magazine, gig- 
ging on the old-school hip hop article 
featuring the Rocksteady Crewin their 
sheepskins and Adidas. You turn to the 
story about teen pregnancy in the 
'hood— printed in English and Spanish. 
You like this mix of musical history and 
cutting-edge cultural responsibility. 

You're reading Urban, the Latino 
magazine. 

Urban is a New York-based zine built 
by and for the growing Latino youth 




market. According to the premier issue, 
Latinos will become the nation's largest 
minority by the year 2000. 

Even though Urban might make the 
Latino brothas and sistas proud by rep- 
resenting with a mad mix of fashion, fla- 
vor, and fever, it's a blast for anybody 
interested in Latin culture. From the ce- 
lebrity photos-Idalis, Bobbito.John Le- 
guizamo, or Lauren Velez on the coveis- 
to the gear, styling, and grooming sections 
that big-up fly new Latin models. Urban 
takes you on a ghctto-blastin' hip hop- 
flavored trip. Scott PouUon-Btyant 
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LS SO GOOD, You WON'T 
LIEVE IT'S 

SAFER SEX. 




Imagine practicing safer sex that's sensitive, 
un inhibited and totally sotisfying for both of you. 
Better yet, stop imagining and start experiencing 
the "Reality" female condom. You will discover that 
you con reduce the risk of pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted diseases (STD) including AIDS, without 
reducing the intimacy or the ecslocy. 

WHAT ARE THE STATISTICS?* 

• 1 2 million new STD cases/year- 86% occur in 
persons 1 S29 yrs 

. 1 in 3 college students has an STD 

• women's risk to STDs-more than 2x's higher than 
men's 

• more than half of the pregnancies each year are 

unintended 'reference on request 

WHAT MAKES IT DIFFERENT FROM OTHER 
METHODS? 

"Reality" ads like a barrier The woman 
inserts it ahead of time It's made of cleor, 
strong but soft plastic. "Reality" rarely rips 
or tears during use and lines the vagina 
I allowing free movement for the penis. 

"Reality" can be put in ploce long before 
intimacy. To insert "Rea/i/y" squeeze 
the inner ring and push into the 
vagina os far as possible. This ring 
helps to hold the female condom in 
place inside while the outer rim stays 
outside the body and helps to protect. 
When both partners ore reody, the penis is simply 
guided into the female condom. Extra lubricant Is 
added for extra pleasure ond ease of movement. 

DOES IT PROTECT? 
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Typical Use 


Perfect Use ; 


Reality Female Condom 


21% 


5% 


Male Latax Condom 


12» 


3% 


Cervical Cap 


18% 


1 1% 


Diophrogm 


18% 


6% 


Speimkide 


21% 


6% 


Unprotected 


85% 





Feeling Is BELiEviNGe 



WHY IS IT EASY TO USE...AND KEEP 
USING? 

Most women report that insertion is easy, especially 
after using "Reality" two or three times. Both men 
and women report that "Reality" feels good. 
There's no restricting the penis and the soft feel of 
the thin but strong plastic together with the lubricant 
is pleasurable Men like M Women like iH 
It's available at your pharmacy! 

SHOULD YOU TRY REAUTY? 

Yes, if you: 

• can't or won't use male latex condoms 

• seek a new non-hormonal method of contraception 
and sexually transmitted disease (STD| prevention 

• use the pill but want an additional method to 
reduce the risks of STD's 

• are allergic to latex 

■ If used properly, irtoie btex cofxJoirts are hight/ elleclive al pretrenting 
sexually transmitted diseoses, irscluding ADS (HIV infection], elf you 
ore not going to use a male latex condom, you con use 'Hedity' to help 
protect yourself ond your partner. ■ "ffeo/rty" only works wtien you use 
it. Use ii every time you fxive sex ■ Before usrng 'Reoltty", read ifie 
directions ond learn How to use it property. 

Coll 1-800-274-6601 for: Free samples. 

Questions. Product Information. 



'Smooth Grooves: A Sens 
Volumes 5-7' 



'Black Entertainm 
Anniversary Mus. 

By Greg Tate 

If funk is for the playas 
and soul is for the lov- 
ers, then Rhino Rec- 
ords' Smooth Grooves 
compilations are for the 
most sentimental 
heads of all. Last Valen- 
tine's Day. the label 
released Smooth 
Grooves: A Sensual 
Collection Volumes i-4. 
The collection sold 
more than 800.000 
units — almost unprece- 
dented for noncontem- 
poraryR&B tunes. 

While the songs 
(boojieR&B from the 
1970s and 1980s) on 
Smooth Grooves: A 
Sensual Collection 
Volumes 5-7 are more 
tease then please and 
more suave than sexy, 
they definitely assuage 
a certain craving. On a 
similar but less listen- 
able tip is the double CD 
set celebrating Black 
Entertainment 
Television's 15th anni- 
versary: That, though, 
can w/ait. 

The artwork on the 
Smooth Grooves disc 
jackets features a sis- 
ter w/aiting for a brother 
to caress her face, and 
leads you to think the 
collection is a cele- 
bration of black musi- 
cal erotica. But instead 
of getting creamy to 
songs like Prince's 
"Darling Nikki" or Cha- 
ka Khan's "Through 
the Fire," you get to 
wring sweat from 
Betty Wright's sopping 
1979 "My Love Is." ^ 
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All goose bumps and gooey flow, Wright keeps the song going nice 'n' steady 
with her warm holler of a voice. 

This is classic Betty, if not classic soul, and features her usual monologue fit 
always comes in somewhere between verse and hook): "But we ladies get so 
wrapped up sometimes / In the things that we're doing / We forget to tell our 
man just how we feel." She massages the point, stretching out the word is in 
"My Love Is," giving you the sensation that her kind of love fills every single 
nook, cranny, and crevice available. 

Ditties like "Thanks for My Child" (1 988) — which gave Cheryl "Pepsii" Riley 
her 1 5 minutes of fame— or Debra Laws's 1 981 "Be Yourseir barely lay you in 
the cut and can hardly be said to move you in a groove. They're inspirational, and 
even cheery, but seem watery next to a song like A Taste of Honey's 1 980 
"Sukiyaki" — which turns out to be a stimulating surprise. I'd almost forgotten 
about it, but with the exception of Stevie Wonder's 1 976 "If It's Magic," I know 
of no other R&B song that throws down the harps like these sisters do in their 
exotic-sounding ballad of lost love. 

The killer bee of the Smooth Grooves swarm is a 1 980 underground gem 
called "Something in the Past" from the Detroit-based One Way Featuring Al 
Hudson. The piano solo in the beginning is as dainty as a summer breeze. One 
Way's vibe is massive serenity — if you haven't buckled by the time Hudson 
takes the mike, then maybe he'll set you to writhing with his tender vocals, which 
remind me of Donny Hathaway's. 

But even Hudson can 't set you up for the P-Funk (far) side of romance. The 
lone joint from Bootsy's Rubber Band, "What's a Telephone Bill?," is where 

THE KILLER BEE OF THE SMOOTH BROOm 
SWARM 18 A 1980 UNDERGROOND GEM 
CALLED "SOMETHING IN THE PAST," FROM 
ONE WAY FEATORING AL HUDSON— THE 
VIBE IS MASSIVE SERENITY. 

funk, sex, and phone solicitation cross wires. The thick bass line does a nasty 
slow grind under Bemie Worrell's keys as Bootsy declares, "It's your friendly 
phone fanatic / I'm loaded with verbal rapavility / Listen while I recite naughty 
nothings / That will wet your eardrums." 

And while you can't beat hits like Shirley Murdock's extra-satisfying 1 988 
"Husband" or the O' Jay's' gripping "What Am I Waiting For," Smooth Grooves 
disappoints by including Cocoa Puff R&B like Stacy Lattisaw and LeRoy 
Hutson's "It's Different," which sounds like the Smurfs' interpretation of any- 
thing by Al Green. 

I'd rather listen to Lattisaw, thv. 'qh, than Black Entertainment Television's 
15th Anniversary Music Celebration. chock-full of all sorts of black popu- 
lar music, but there's no rhyme or reason to the selections. The collection 
bounces from Jermaine Jackson's 1 980 "Let's Get Serious" to Stevie Wonder's 
1 982 "That Giri" to Aaliyah's 1 994 "Back & Forth" to Marvin Gaye's 1 982 "Sexual 
Healing" to Lionel Richie's 1 983 "All Night Long (All Night)." It all floats aim- 
lessly under a big umbrella titled Recent Black Pop. Unlike a DJ-created mix 
tape, this Celebration doesn't have a skilled, loving hand to ease you through 
the adventurous — when not altogether lame — transitions. 

In many ways, these compilations ram home the point that R&B from the late 
1 970s and most of the 1 980s was rampant with crossover nightmares — a time 
when records got made for no other cultural imperative than to be desperate- 
ly commercial. Once again, all praises to eariy, true-school hip hop for break- 
ing that booty-wack decadent shit up. And for bringing dignity and integrity 
back to black music. 
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Ijftrt^ I rtl^sicai Rink 
V ■■V m^^outburst/RAL 

Domino's 1993 self-titled debut sold nearly a million copies thanks to "Getto Jam," 
the best G-funk record Warren G didn't create. Physical Funk, Domino's new disc, is a 
short player just like his first. To make it worse, this time out the tracks are produced 
not by West Coast beatmaker Battlecat but by Domino himself. His overly orches- 
trated compositions are attempts at a jazz fiink fusion that don't work. Oddly, many 
of his songs often sound like the work of a certain world-famous, much maligned 
West Coast MC. 

"Macadocious," for example, is a booty shaker but sounds like a tinny Hammer 
track. In "Long Beach Funk," Domino butchers Tom Browne's 1980 classic "Funkin' 
for Jamaica" in a manner similar to Hammer's "Don't Stop" (from 1994's The Funky 
Headhunter). "Domino Got Beats" features a Naughty by Nature-like chorus that 
even makes reference to the Oaktown legend: "Straight thumpin' / 1 got the humps 
for your rumps / Like the boy Hammer / Put the pumps in your bumps." Domino's 
biting continues— and he's not above taking big chunks fi-om himself 

He lamely recycles "Do You Qualify," a song from Domino, with the hook from 
Whodini's 1986 'Good Part." The lifeless "Baby Was Trickin' " and "Henncssy" (a 
shameless advertisement) epitomize the majority of Physical Funk— in MC harmoniz- 
ing banal lyrics over dragging beats. On "Microphone Musician," one of the fi^w songs 
worth a listen. Domino chimes, "Look into my past / And see the work I've done / 
I'm up in Billboard six weeks at No. 1." It's cool to brag-all MCs do-but that little 
rhyme reveals Domino's go-straight-for-pop problem. 

Content to rest on past glories, with his second album Domino demonstrates 
little, if any, innovation. It seems he's waiting to be inducted into Andy Warhol's 15 
Minutes of Fame Club. Oh, well. Chalk it up to overconfidence or sophomore jinx- 
Domino's Physical Funk stinks. Elliott Wilson 
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The X Factor Interscope 

"c X Factor is a sophisticated mix of poetry 
.md elaborate musical arrangements with an 
acid jazz twist. Dubbed "Somali funk," the 
15-song album is an astonishingly complete 
package from a new and very real talent. Songs 
ke "The Good Kiss of Love" conjure Teena 
Marie's "Deja Vu (I've Been Here Before)"- 
as well as the days when Prince was "Soft and Wet." The luscious "Cinnamon 
Girl" accomplishes what every slow jam should by achingly invoking mem- 
ories of loves won and loves lost. "Angel of Mercy' explores the depths of 
despair and the heights of hope, while delving into the singer's Somalian roots. 
Xavier's self-produced debut stretches the limits of contemporary R&B-77;i- 
X Factor radiates with ingenuity. Quohnos Mitchell 
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Priority 

Every time you tum around, some mack daddy is rhyming about his cars, his 
gold, and his cash-not to mention his women. In Gamers, though, the 
Conscious Daughters let it be known that a woman's place in the mack game 
is not necessarily in the hot tub wearing butt floss. And you get the feeling 
these two women aren't playing the boys' game just to be cute-to quote their 
"Mac Shit," CMG and Special One are "real bitches gettin' paid." 

Bay Area listeners will remember the CDs' first album, 1993's Earztha 
Street, and their hit "Fonky Expedition"-both produced by radical San 
Francisco MC/label owner Paris. And while he produced several tracks on 
the duo's second album, the Daughters created many of the beats on Gamers 
themselves. The record ends up being less interesting musically, but the CDs 
appear to have much more confidence in their personae and lots more pol- 
ish on their rhymes. 

Gats, cash, and rides abound on Gamers. And there's no shortage of sex, 
either-the title track may even induce performance anxiety in some men: 
"Me and my partners / Need a man from the NFL / Never Falls Limp / If 
you can't cut the mustard, baby / Put your limp-ass butter knife back in your 
Huggies." On "You Want Me," the Daughters make clear their (oral) sexual 
manifesto: "Don't you think we be hoein' / 'Cause we don't be blowin' / 
It's a 68 and we be owin' / . . .1 don't suck no dick." Talk about it, ladies. 

The album could use a little more musical variety, as the spooky, rhyth- 
mically simple, Munster-style keyboard sounds often get monotonous. But 
the Conscious Daughters possess serious skills-distinctive voices and mem- 
orable rhymes-and Gamers suggests that these fly girls'll be macking for a 
long time to come. Laura Jamison 
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Phantasm, Ijg 



On the "realm" side of 
the Cella Dwellas' un- 
conventional Realms 'n ' 
Reality, tlic Brooklyn 
duo's jazzy production 
and phantasmagorical 
lyrics evoke a hip hop Middle Earth in wliiLii lionicboys and hob- 
bits trade elixirs and nod their heads to fly-ass beats. The "reality" side 
of this debut, however, is more about MCs Phantasm and Ug ser\'ing 
up mob fantasies and freestyle boasts. The lyrics on both sides are 
often engaging ("Wussdaplan," "Medina St)'le," and the first single, 
"Land of the Lost") but don't always match the imagination of the 
exceptional tracks. 

Realms 'n' Reality falters when it gets too supernatural ("Cella 
Dwellas") or too typical ("Perfect Match"), but the Cella Dwellas, 
Crooklyn's own underground underdog^i, manage to bat way better 
than average. Chainnan Mao 
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Our current office 
soundtrack — 
in no particular 
order 




MAXWELL— 

Maxwell's Urban Hang Suite 
Music for lovemaking. 

VARIOUS ARTISTS— 

Waiting to Exhale soundtrack 
Go on, girls! 

' LOU REED— 

"Egg Cream" 
New Yawk delicacy. 

VARIOUS ARTISTS— 
TTje Great Gospel Women Vol. 2 
Salvation is free. 

TOO SHORT— 

"I Ain'tTrippin' " 
Pure Oakland nonchalance. 

BETTY WRIGHT— 

"Clean Up Woman" 
Tfie '70s live. 

VARIOUS ARTISTS— 

Dub Over Dub 
Jamaican echo chamber. 

GOODIE MOB— 

Soul Food 
Heed the messages. 

AL GREEN— 

Al Green Gets Next to You 
And then some! 

BUSTA RHYMES— 

The Coming 
It's about time. 
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Available 

SALLY 



Anil Other Fine Bi autj 
Supply Stores 
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pK3N: Pisces 
ROOTS: Chicago 
CURRENT PLAYLIST: 

DONNY HATHAWAY— 

TTje Donny Hathaway Collection 

THELONIUSMONK— 
'Round Midnight 

GOODIE mob- 
Sou/ Food 

MINNIE RIPERTON— 

Perfect Angel 

MARVIN GAYE— 
What's Going On 

D'ANGELO— 

Brown Sugar 

ATRIBE CALLED QUEST- 

The Low End Theory 

N.W.A— 

EfilAzaggin 




STEVIE WONDER— 
Hotter Than July 

JOHN COLTRANE— 

A Love Supreme 

SONG HE PLAYS WHEN ITS 
TIME TO GET BUSY: 

PRINCE— "Adore" 

LAST FILM HE RENTED: 

The Education of Sonny 
Carson 



SONG THAT USED TO ROCK 
HIS HIGH SCHOOL DANCES: 

HAROLD MELVIN AND THE BLUE 

NOTES— "Love I Lost (Part 1 )" 

ALBUM THAT INSPIRED HIM 
TO RHYME: 

ERIC B. & RAKIM— Pa/d/n Full 

FIRST LIVE SHOW 
HE ATTENDED: 

L.L Cool J, Public Enemy, Eric 
B. & Rakim, and Kool Moe Dee 
at Alcatrazz, Chicago, 1986 
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BOOM SHOTS 



Friends, Romans, reggae fans, lend me your ears. 1 come not to bury Sanchez 
but to Praise Him. I do this because his album by that name, on the Xterminator 
label, is the best work the singer has ever done in his life. With this LP, Sanchez 
removes any doubt that he's graduated from secondhand crooner to artist of 
the first rank. It's been over a decade since the man Shabba dubbed "the girls 
dem thriller" made his name through meltingly beautiful renditions of sap- 
py love standards. But this year he's come on superstrong with self-penned, 
soul-stirring selections like "Never Dis di Man," "Praise Him," and "Sweet 
Love and Devotion." 

Sanchez might be described as reggae's R. Kelly: Women lose their minds 
for him while he makes critics act all critical. But love him or loathe him, 
Sanchez has always had a voice to be reckoned with. Supporters hail "San- 
chelous" as dancehall's most gifted balladeer, a raggamuffin vocalist deserv- 
ing of all the respect due a veteran. Detractors hold him up as an example of 
what's wrong with contemporary reggae music: Hooding the market with product 
of uneven quality; recording American hits instead of original tunes; squander- 
ing talent while mired in a creative cul-de-sac. The Sanchez dilemma amounts to 
this: Is he a glorified lounge singer, or a gifted artist limited only by his devotion 
to the hardcore dancehall underground that made him a star? 

It's easy to joke about the hokey covers Sanchez sometimes picks (he's not above 
reinterpreting Air Supply or the Bee Gees). But even as you crack a smile at the title 
of today's new 7-inch, the needle hits the groove and the first wordless wail stops 
your heart-Sanchez has blown your mind again. He sings with soaring grace, his 
crystal-clear voice swooping and sailing through a rainbow of moods and melodies. 
He's made memorable personal statements out of such well-worn ditties as 
"Moonlight Lover," "Give It a Chance," and "If I Ever Fall in Love." 

Sanchez is never more powerful than when he plies his trade under the guid- 
ance ofPhillip "Fatris" Burrell. Small wonder: Burrell's Xterminator Crew is a bright 



spot in the swamp of conformity that much reggae production has become. While 
the same ol' drum programs hold dominion over most producers' imaginarions, 
Fattis lets live drums, bass, keyboards (as in organ, not computer), and saxophones 
warm up the vibes. Though all Jamaica's top DJs-from Flourgon to Ninjaman to 
brilliant newcomer Sizzler-have touched on the Xtemiinator label, Fattis is a singer's 
producer. Both Luciano and Ini Kamoze call Xterminator home base, and many 
of reggae's priceless voices-Beres Hammond, Nadine Sutherland, Sugar Minott, 
Cocoa Tea-have recorded classic sides for the label. 

But none have had as much to prove as Sanchez. As he sings in the anthemic 
"Never Dis di Man," "There are lots of signs in life / Some that you may not like / 
You could be living this minute / The next minute you're gone away." But after 
delivering his most complete and original album to date, Sanchez is most definitely 
here to stay. God willing. 



Cassandra Wilson 

New Moon Daugh 




Cassandra Wilson's acclaimed Blue Note debut 
BLUE LIGHT TIL DAWN was merely a warm-up 
for NEW MOON DAUGHTER. A stunning master- 
piece that blurs tbe borders between jazz, blues 
and rock. Find out why Time Hagimt cails her 
the "reigning queen of jazz." 

Includes "lo«e is BGndness," "UntaT," 
"Solomon Sang," "The Last Train 
and seven more incredible songs. 
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MCEiht/SirJinx 



Innovative California hip hoppers MC Eiht and Sir Jinx have 
released two stillborn solo efforts. Sir Jinx— Dr. Dre's cousin and Ice 
Cube's longtime collaborator— has created the worse of the two. 

Chastisement lives up to its title— listening to most of the album is 
slow, painful punishment. Every other beat features the same dron- 
ing keyboards and bass kicks. The only song on the whole album 
that does its job is "Come Blaze With Me," a fiinky, weed-minded 
remake of Teddy Pendergrass's 1979 "Come Go With Me." "Blaze" 
stays true to the original song while humorously redirecting its lyri- 
cal objective. 

MC Eiht fares better than Jinx— he always comes through from a 
production standpoint. The smooth "Ain't Nuthin' 2 It" and "You 
Can't See Me" slide by on ball bearings, with characteristic synthetic 
strings, live piano lines, and flatulent bass tones. The problem is the 
subject matter. MC Eiht is an agile, incredibly compelling MC, but 
how many ways can you tag up a wall in your 'hood, pull a drive-by, 
dis DJ Quik, or beat down some punk muthafiacka who had it com- 
ing? Eiht puts in so much gangsta-type work, it's a wonder he has 
time to eat, let alone rap. 

Eiht has plentyof talent but would do much better if— like Ice 
Cube, Snoop, the Notorious B.I.G., or B-Real-he would talk about 
the less hackneyed and more genuine aspects of the gangster life. 
With their Death Threatz and Chastisement, Eiht and Jinx prove that a 
musical reputation lasts only for so long— you have to keep on creat- 
ing compelling art. Only ingenuity and musical risk taking consis- 
tently capture the public's fickle imagination. Cheo Hodari Coker 
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Spike's back with "Girl 
6". Don't miss this spirit- 
ed comedy about one wo- 
man's struggle to become 
a Hollywood movie star. 
Reminiscent of Lee's 
directorial debut "She's 
Gotta Have It," this color- 
ful story centers around 
Girl 6 (Theresa Handle), a 
spunky, independent wo- 
man who takes a Job In 
the phone sex business 
to finance her life-long 
dream of moving to 
Hollywood. 

Spike directs Theresa 
Randle and Isaiah Wash- 
ington. Lee has assem- 
bled a cast of some of 
today's most dynamic tal- 
ent Including John Tur- 
turro, Jenifer Lewis, Debl 
Mazar, Ron Silver. Peter 
Berg and Richard Belzer. 
Also featured are film 
director Quentln Taran- 
tino. supermodel Naomi 
Campbell. Halle Berry 
and Madonna. The screen- 
play was written by Oble 
Award-winning playwright 
Suzan Lorl Parks. Jon KUlk 
serves as executive pro- 
ducer. 



This is not your normal 
family thing, but we loved 
Academy Award wirmer 
Robert Duvall and Tony 
and Emmy Award winner 
James Earl Jones In this 
United Artists' contempor- 
aiy lamily drama. It's a 
compelling and poignant 
family story. 

Eail (Duvall). a white 
Southerner, has his entire 
identity shaken by the rev- 
elation that his natural 
mother was a black wo- 
man. To fulfill the dying 
wish of the woman he'd 
believed was his mother — 
and for reasons even he 
doesn't understand - he 
embarks on a personal 
Odyssey to find the half- 
brother. Ray (Jones), he 
never knew existed. Their 
first encounter is awkward 
and tense as each man is 
forced to confront his mis- 
trust, anger and prejudice. 
But, as they come to 
explore their pasts. E^l 
and Ray soon learn that, 
though their lives have 
been distanced by more 
than Just miles, the bonds 
of family are Indestructible. 



In this New Line 
Cinema comedy we quick- 
ly find out there is "A 
"Thin Line Between Love 
and Hate". This stylish 
blend of comedy, sus- 
pense, hip-hop nightlife 
and momlng-aiFter revela- 
tions is directed by and 
stars Martin Lawrence 
and Bobby Brown. A seem- 
ingly harmless (ling runs 
deadly as an ambitious 
nightclub promoter dis- 
covers the dangers of 
saying "1 Love You" to the 
wrong woman. 

In this comic-thriller, 
Lawrence plays Darnell 
Wright, a perpetual play- 
boy who Is almost as 
devoted to his Job as he is 
to the pursuit of beautiful 
women. After he sets his 
sights on the ultra-classy 
Brandl Web (Lyim Whit- 
field), he launches an al\- 
out assault to win her 
heart. Ultimately, charm, 
passion, lust and misuse 
of the "L" word prevail. 
But Darnell learns that 
when you play, you pay. 



SHOWTIME. 

Talk about exciting' 

Poltergeist: The Legacy 

SHOWTIME goes SCARETIME as a secret society investi- 
gates an incredible poltergeist occurrence In Ireland that 
threatens to destroy the organization and unleash a horrify- 
ingly powerful supernatural force in this series' premiere. 

"The Legacy" is a covert organization that has existed 
since the sixth century AD. Its members -- rumored to have 
|, included such luminaries as Bram Stokers. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and H.P. Lovecraft — are selected by investigation 
only and frequently possess extradordtnary intellectual gifts, 
including second sight. They are devoted to understanding 
and contaiiJing paranormal phenomena, often at the risk of 
their owti lives. POLTERGEIST: THE LEGACY begins 
exckisivelv' on SHOWTIME. 





No bricks here sports fetns. Jimmy Flaherty (Dan Aykroyd) 
and Mike O'Hara (Daniel Stem) are die-hard Boston Celtics 
fans who plan their lives around the basketball schedule and 
Sportscenter. While they're ecstatic that Boston is leading the 
NBA Championship series three geunes to one. they eilso know 
that Utah's flamboyant and obnoxious superstar. Lewis Scott 
(Damon Wayans). poses a big threat to the Celtic's date with 
destiny. Growing more desperate and depressed as the series 
evens up. they realize there Is only one thing left to do — kid- 
nap Scott before the big game. When best laid plans go awry, 
the threesome spend a wild night learning about the true spirit 
of competition and the Job of the game. 

Directed by Tom DeCerchlo. this is a must see for all you 
basketball fanatics. Play starts April 5th. 



TRIMARK 

INTERACTIVE 



Catch a buzz playing The 
Hive" by Trimark Interactive. 
It's stunningly reEillstic. A 3D 
rendered action/arcade game 
which throws the player into a 
ferocious series of battles 
against the sinister NotrDyne 
Corporation. Developed specifi- 
cally for use with Windows 95 
and the Sony Playstation, "The 



Hive" takes players through 20 
levels of heart pounding game- 
play and gut wrenching excite- 
ment. Unlike other games. "The 
Hive" Incorporates action se- 
quences with never before seen 
Panoractlve'" game play which 
offers the player 360-degree 
range of motion In a pre-ren- 
dered 3D environment. 



* Spomomt 6y tht Stopwatch Eittmainmfnt Network. SEN pnvilUs in-stere enteruinmnt 
prognms to all Circuit City, Montgomery Ward't Electric Avenue, Nol>odyBeatf the Wiz, 
Service Merchandise & Tandy's IncrrdibU Univerte stores. 

http://wunii.slapuiiuch.aim • i8O0) 332 0600 
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HARDCORE HARDWARE 





GENUINE TASTE 

TURKISH * 
DOMESTIC BLEND 



AFTER 

80 YEARS, 



KAMEL 

IS OUT ON 
PAROLE 



LIGHTS: lOmg. "tar' , .8 mj. nicotine av. pet cigaretts by FTC msthod. 



SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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Ever since 1988, when New York DJ Kid Capri began street-vend- 
ing his mix tapes, custom-made collections-on-cassette have 
been spreading the sound of choice: mixed music. Now, with the 
help of new computer technology, professional spinners as well 
as stay-at-home music lovers can produce their own personally 
mixed CDs. 

Pinnacle Micro, a company from Califomia, has put a record- 
able CD machine called the RCD 5040 on the shelves of your local 
electronics outlet. The 5040 comes equipped with a laser beam 
that records (or "burns") audio data from a computer's hard drive 
onto a CD. Pop the blank CD 
into the computer, burn it 
with your favorite mix, then 
pop it into your CD player. 
The internally installed IBIVI 
PC version sells for $995 — 
the first of its kind to sell for 
under a grand. An external Pinnacle Micro rcd 5040 
supplement compatible with a PC or a Macintosh sells for $1 ,295. 
Blank CDs cost about $15 each. (If you don't have a DOS-based 
platform, you must also buy software such as Corel's $249 
CDCreator, which gives the user an onscreen readout of the sound 
waves transmitted and enables manipulation of the music.) 

The prices advertised for the RCD 5040 system, however, are 
slightly deceiving. In order to store music in the first place, com- 
puters need what's called an audio digitizing card. These cards, 
ranging from Creative Labs' $200 Soundblaster to Digidesign's 
$2,000 Pro-tools, convert sound into binary computer language. 
Another drawback: Each CD can only be recorded once, so 
aspiring cyberjam masters better make sure that their cuts are 
on time and exact — either that or have a whole lot of $15 bills 
laying around. 

Will anyone besides Raekwon's "l4-karat gold slum comput- 
er wizard" be able to operate the system? NewMedia magazine 
reports that CDCreator's point-and-click method is one that "any- 
one can leam in no time." In fact, bootleggers had best beware: 
Due to the superior sound quality, duplicating music on CD may 
inspire more zealous enforcement of long-ignored copyright laws. 
After all, as Kid Capri reminds us, "mix tapes are illegal." 
f'-^Kt^^^^KMRMtl^ But Capri says that digital mixing 
A is diluting hip hop culture. "I work 
\t with two turntables and a micro- 
phone," says the man whom many 
considerthe original mix-tape DJ. In 
this World Wide Web Orwellian Ice 
age. It's comforting to know that a 
few brave humans don't believe the 
hype. Let'sjust hope they don't get 
left behind. David Bry 
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Carlos Santana 

HOST Edward James Olmos 

FOR THE EAR 

HosiWhoopi Goldberg * — 
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George Clinton 

Hosrlshmael Reed 

The Roots 

HOST Chuck D. 

The Neville 
Brothers 



HOST 



John Goodman 



Overview Program: 

"Streams of American Music 



HOST 



'Music Makers 

A 1 3 PART RADIO SERIES Independently Produced by Steve Rowland with Larry Abrams 



Dr. Cornel West 



Frank Zappa 

HOST Beverly D'Angelo 



Representing 
Six American 
innovators 
of sound 
and vibratioi 




From the creators of the Miles Davis Radio Project. 

National release April 1 st through June 30. 

Call your local public radio station for dates and times. 

(If they are not running the series, request "Music Makers" from PRI) 

Major funding for Music Makers: Corporation for Public Broadcasting, National Endowment for the Arts, 
Pennsylvania Council on the Arts, William Penn Foundation. 

Additional funding: National Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences, PRI Program Fund 
Websites: www.pri.org www.vibe.com 66j^?^^33 



Design: NICOLE RUHL FICHERA; Illustration: MIKEL ELAM 



PRI Public Radio Inleruational 
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John Nizer, 25 

Auditor 
Milwaukee, Wl 



Blacic transparent "Ryan" jacl^et and 
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Curb/Legend 



Kool & the Gang featured the tightest jazz-driven hom ensemble of the eaiiy 1970s. 
They were rivaled in funk fluidity only byjames Brown's backup players, the JB's. 
Toward thccndofthc decade, Kool & the Gang were responsible for decent party starters 
like "Open Sesame-Part 1" (1976) and "Ladies Night" (1979), and Generation X-ers 
were weaned on shallow but unforgettable hits like "Celebration" (1980), "Fresh" (1985), 
and "Cherish" (1985). Presently, Kool & the Gang are once again cool-thanks to Quentin 
Tarantino's decision to include 1974's "Jungle Boogie" in Pulp Fiction. 

The Gang's new Stale of Affairs is notable for reuniting the group-after seven years- 
with lead singer James "J.T." Taylor. But while Taylor's baritone is as charming as ever, 
several blunders in the production and songwriting department make it plain that 
the group are out of touch with today's music and with their own strengths as a band. 

"Salute to the Ladies" stumbles over Rashdatia-tTZ power chords, "Crabs in a Barrel" 
and "Color Line" saturate attempts at social commentary with cliches, the sentiments 
of "In the Hood" border on self-parody ("Hanging with the ladies / 'Cause you know 
that we should"), and worst of all, "Life in the 90's" is a laundry list of modem issues 
presented in a manner so simplistic that grade-schoolers would scoff. 

As miserable as Statt of Affairs is, however, I have to give Kool & the Gang some 
credit. They could have gone with infinitely more wackness— like, say, some guest 
rhymes from fallen rappers. But the band is still catchy as hell in the tune depaitment- 
I was humming the hook to "Life in the 90's" long after I really wanted to. 

It's excruciating, though, to think that one of soul music's most lasting institutions 
is now reduced to writing wretched jingles that would be more at home in a potato 
chip commercial. Sadly, everything's not Kool 4c the Gang anymore. The celebra- 
tion is over. Chairrrun Mao 
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Sa~Deuce 

Sa-Deuce's musical dexterity springs from R&B's eternal womb: the church. 
Discovered by the North Carolina-based Mecca Don camp (Adina Howard, 
Michael Speaks), the duo have filled their self-titled debut with mid- and up- 
tempo songs that speak to women who have a strong sense of the sexual- 
but who are vulnerable to affairs of the heart as well. 

Occasionally, Sa-Deuce rely on too-familiar loops and snares. Excellent 
group-penned cuts-like "Just Can't Live Without Your Love" (reminiscent 
of Jade's 1993 "Don't Walk Away"), "One Man Woman," and the first sin- 
gle, "Don't Waste My Time"— leave you wishing the rest of the album was as 
strong. But despite a few weak moments, Sa-Deucc's rich vocals shine. This 
album is definitely worth getting seduced by. Marcia A. Cole 
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READER RECORD REVIEW 



HAM! The Funky Descendent 
Capitol 



' "Jazzy Fat Tracks on the 
1 Gangsta Tip Oh!" — this line 

\<om one of the songs on 

'^''^^^^^"cs.^^^^^^^^B Hami's Jhe Funky Descendent 
^^^^^^ kind of sums up what this ombi- 
f ' ' . ^ tious songwriter, producer, 

"''Vx^^-^ vocalist tried to accomplish on 
his debut effort. It's co-execu- 
tive produced by Allen and Albert Hughes — the duo who 
brought you movies like Menace II Society and Dead 
Presidents — but this album covers too much territory. The subject 
matter of The Funky Descendent often reflects the Hughes 
Brothers' movies: violence and ghetto life ("Wasted Youth") and 
sensuous romance ("Good Thangz"). 

Everything is pretty pleasing to the ear — with the exception of 
Hami's singing/rapping. His vocal style leaves a lot to be 
desired. This flaw doesn't make this project a total loss though: 
strong backup vocals from the likes of Mo (from the group 
Mokenstef), and well-arranged live instruments pump things up. 
Juicy instrumentols like "Hami's Jazzy Jam," and "Feels Like The 
First Time," will leave you yearning for more. The high points 
on The Funky Descendant are when Hami lets his production 
speak the loudest. 



If you wish to sample this record call the following 
^jl number 21 2.967.5 3 80 code#102 

ret; Mi\ Ix:- '|yjr[K< i :i ■• r;.;r '..ki i • :i I'l-, ■' ]'.■ \ /] MYC area code. 





Armani New York Fashion Director, Wilfredo Rosado and 
fashion impresario. Mr Giorgio Armani. 



I 





Donatella Versace of Gianni Versace and Robbie Williams 
formerly of Take That watch Shaggy get off. 



Ul Be SPOT 

MILAN PARTY 





VIBE Milan Ad Rep. Jeffrey Byrnes. Italian fashion event orga- 
nizer Nando Miglio, and VIBE Italian PR agent Marza Branca. 



VIBE Editor-in-Chief Alan Light with 
Fashion Director Derick Procope. 





■ 



Fab 5 Freddy and Sabrina Donadel, journalist for Italia 1 
Milan or Amenca — -Fab, doing what playas do. 



Us nv 

Crazy Legs would be proud. The Rock Steady Crew repre- 
senting on stage in Milan. 





A FULL DOSE 

OF FLAVA 



The Milan soccer team superstar Paolo Maldini and his wife. 




The crowd at the VIBE Experience, Milan '96. More than 
3,000 guests were in attendance. . 



VIBE'S President & CEO Keith T Clinkscales, Special Events 
Director Karia Y. Radford, and Publisher John Rollins. 



To once again demonstrate how the 
fashion and music world mix, VIBE 
took its show on the road to one of 
the world's fashion capitals: Milan, Italy. 
VIBE kicked-off the men's fashion 
shows with The VIBE Experience, 
a spectacular gala held at Milan's 
Magazzini Generali event hall, on Thursday, January 14th, 1996. VIBE brought the music and the 
flava, and Milan's fashion community filled the house. From Ms. Donatella Versace to Mr. Giorgio 
Armani — everyone came to have a good time. 

Fab 5 Freddy, "Armani down to the socks," and DJ Jules dropped their own special brand of 
amore on the 3,000 plus fashionable guests. Virgin recording artist. Shaggy, and his protege, 
Rayvon, transported the crowd to a Jamaican Sound System. Then Shaggy, impeccably dressed 
by Gianni Versace from "sunglasses to shoe laces," dropped the #1 hit in Italy, "Mr. Boombastic." 
And just when you thought the crowd couldn't get any more amped, the dancers of the world- 
wide Rock Steady Crew hit the stage and had the crowd believing that they were breathing the 
air of a club in New York. 

Copyng! 



I wa^ in the army, home on leave, and Bang! 
I had my liFe changed. 





The guy who hit me had no license, no insurance 
and three prior drunk driving convictions. 




He was fine the next day. 
I spent 6 months in the hospital and in rehab. 

I /Vtaiks about 

SNOD.UI. 

I have to live with permanent memory loss 
and regular, really painful headaches. 




I wouldn't do that to another human being. 
: • Would you? 

The Century Council 

Supported by concerned distillers, vintners, brewers and wholesalers. 
550 South Hope Street, Suite 1950 Los Angeles, CA 90071 (213) 624-9898 



Wilson Pickett 



Rhino 



Wilson Pickett in Philadelphia 



I'm in hjowp Rhmo 

Among 1960s soul singers, Wilson Pickett was the Pre J.itor sh.irkhkc, tcrjl. His scream 
(a soul man's signature) sliced like a razor and shredded like a buzz saw. In concert, he 
caused pandemonium. 

What these two wonderfiil albums give us, though, isn't that classic Pickett— the 
man-and-a-half of 1965's "In the Midnight Hour" and i967's "Mustang Sally'-but a 
slighdy later incarnation. Pickett's chart-topping days were numbered by the time he 
cut I'm in Love in 1968. He was a resdess veteran, a magician worried his mojo was los- 
ing its potency. In 1970 he visited prolific Philly auteurs Gamble and Huff and Thom 
Bell, plainly seeking a big hit with Wilson Pickrtlin Philade^hia. Though these albums 
only glancingly convey the essence of what made Wilson Pickett great, they do show 
him stretching. 

I'm in Love's title song, quiedy exultant, introduced a kinder, gender Wicked; so 
did the pensive "I've Come a Long Way." Pickett reached back into tum-of-the-cen- 
tury folklore for "Stagger Lee," no doubt admiring the reflection of his own bad self 
in the mythical gambler. Wilson Pickett in Philadelphia ushered Pickett into the mod- 
em studio, surrounding him with Latin percussion, fiizz-tone guitars, and the latest 
electronic effects. "Don't Let the Green Grass Fool You" is borderhne goo, but still a 
joy. And if "Engine Number 9" is third-hand psychedelia, a stylistic rip-off of the 
Temptations' stylistic rip-off of Sly, who cares? This is the man whose energy and 
unstoppability made even "Sugar Sugar" a stone gas. 

That chesty, gospel-rooted baritone, earthbound but straining for transcendence, 
is mosdy gone now. Its sweaty provincialism and shameless appeals to the heart became 
an embarrassment as the buppie averted his eyes from the soul man's gyrations. Soul 
music itself, fueled by 1960s idealism, barely survived Dr. King's assassination. And 
the Wicked? He soldiers on, even today. Yet, for major impact, these albums repre- 
sent practically his last rasp. Totrf Scherman 




^Quango 

WoHd: Voices' 

Various ArtistiU;^^ ? 

Quango 

Quango World: Voices is proof that the beat of good music pulsates beyond 
North America. This vocally driven compilation represents the absolute best 
of what's come to be known as world beat. France's Uman offers the surreal 
track "Atmosphere," while the remixed, thump-iiinky "Jhoole Jhoole Lai* by 
Pakistani superstar Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan (which boasts samples from Marvin 
Gaye's 'Sexual Healing") supplies the smoothest infectious groove. This col- 
lection is perfisct for blasting at a club or a house patty but sounds just as good 
whispering out of your home system. Wherever you play it. Quango World" s 
interaarional rhythms rock wondrously. Omoronke Idowu 
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Excursions: Remixes b Rare Grooves 

I* % ' ;^ III I Delicious Vinyl 

In the late '80s and eariy '90s, acid jazz— a compound of blues, jazz, R&B, and a whole 
lotta soul-was an underground movement waiting for the perfect voice to introduce 
its oh-so-hinky sound to the masses. The U.IC's Brand New Heavies, with their flaw- 
less combination of jazz-fiinky beats and just enough pop appeal, became that voice 
(with the help of singer N'Dea Davenport) on their fly-ass, self-titled 1991 American 
debut. Excursions: Remixes Rare Grooves is the Heavies' enjoyable fourth endeavor. 

The disc is packed with songs that didn't make it onto their first three albums, as 
well as cuts previously released in England. There are also several tunes from 1992's 
Brother Sister— thz best being the remixes of the title track and "Mind Trips." Though 
having so many remixes on an album could seem like a rip-oflF, these reworked beats 
are too excellent to front on. And besides, it's always refreshing to hear Davenport 
(on "Mind Trips") tell her tired, uncaring man, "I don't need to play no more / Break 
my heart or close the door / 1 didn't die / Just like before." This is beaurifiil music 
for the cool in you. Shani Saxon 




Roll Out the 
Red Carpet 

Epic 

P-Funk grooves bump. Gats get cocked. Synthesizers do the fiinky worm. 
Ho€s call to give up pussy but can't be trusted. Royal C's debut, RoUOuttht 
Red Carpel, is generic gangsta rap, offensive and boring at the same time. 
On "Real G's,' the Atlanta-bred MC says, "We all got ways / To try to make 
a quick buck." Fair enough, but Royal C's way apparently involves rooting 
through Dr. Ore's wastebasket. C's formulaic, pseudo-G-fiink blatantly 
adopts its style, structure, and even lyrical content from The Chronic. Wrong. 
RoU Out the Red Carpet gets a royal?. DavidBty 



Makin' this 




SHARE THE VtB 
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OUR CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES CAN HELP YOU WITH: 

• RENEWING YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 

• GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 

• CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

• OUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 

CALL CUSTOMER SERVICE TOLL-FREE: 1-800-477-3974 

OR WRITE: VIBE 

Customer Service 
RO. Box 59580 
Boulder, CO 80322-9580 

SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 

IJ NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEWAL 

Fill in your name and address below, and enclose your check for 1 0 issues 

-1 year- for 1 1 .95 

J CHANGE OF ADDRESS Please allow 4 weeks. Fill in your old and new 
address for subscription identification, or call our toll-free number. 



OLD ADDRESS 



NEW ADDRESS 



Name: 

Address:. 

City: 

State: 



.Zip:_ 



Name: 

Address:. 

City: 

State: 



.Zip:_ 



U MAIL PREFERENCE We make our subscnption list available to reputable 
companies and organizations whose products and/or services may be of 
interest to you. If you do not want your name to be made available, please 
enclose your mailing label and initial tiere: . 

36CS 



ADVERTISEMENT 



CALL THE 




1-718-622-VIBE 

Listen to any of the music 
selections listed below. Just 
enter the four digit code of 
the song you'd like to hear. 



Various Artists 

Mr. Holland's Opus Soundtrack 
Polydor 

Jay-Z 

Reasonable Doubt 
Roc-A-Fella Records 

Ruffness 

Single Only 
Roc-A-Fella Records 

111 Bisklts 

Chronicle of Two Losers - First Edition 
Atlantic Records 

Ray Charles 

Strong Love Affair 
Qwest Records 

Wallace Roney 

The Wallace Roney Quintet 
Warner Bros. 

Curtis Mayfield 

People Get Ready! The Curtis Mayfield Story 
Rhino Records 

Cella Dwellas 

Realms & Reality 
Loud/RCA 




St call IflBB Line (1-718-622-8423) 



regular telephone call Into the (71 8) Brooklyn, NY area. Problems? 

Questions? Call Music Access" at 71 8-398-21 46. 

Active from March 11 to April 5. A Touch Tone Telephone Required. 

Music controls ( use your phone keypad). 

Press 3 = Fast Fonward Press 5 =Get Softer 

Press 4 - Get louder Press*= Exit music and bypass most prompts. 
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Chant av Savage 



I Will Survive (Doin* it My Way) 



RC/l 



UnofFicially regarded as the "other" Chantay-she's not Silas Records' California- 
born Chante Moore— this Ms. Savage hails from Chicago. While she had an inter- 
national club hit with her Maurice Joshua-produced 'I Gotta Hold on U" (1991) and 
modest success with "Betcha'U Never Find," from her largely overlooked 1993 debut, 
Here We Go, Savage's Chicago-soulfiil identity never really surfaced. There was a lin- 
gering perception of her as an anonymous club singer. The songs on Here We Go, 
though, were ferocious fusions of new jack and house styles. Savage has had it going 
on from the very beginning. 

And now-without the megapressure of a sophomore jinx-Chan tay returns with 
nowhere to go but up. I Will Survive (Doin' It My U^ax^ is fdled with Savage's spunky, 
emotive delivery. Here We Go's feisty, busding house beats have been replaced by a 
plethora of phat, bassy mid-tempo numbers and simmering slow grooves. On this 
album. Savage's throaty, sometimes nasal alto has room to leave an impression. 

The first single is a daring, unhurried, heart-wrenching cover of Gloria Gaynor's 
1979 classic "I Will Survive." This self-assured persona flourishes in the fluid "Let's 
Do It Right" and the passionate "Pillow Talk." The funky, low-end-driven "Baby: 
Drive Me Crazy" is extra tight, as is the dreamy "I'm Willing." 

Even when Savage ventures down stylistic streets more familiar to Mary J. Blige 
and Faith Evans, she does it Awway. There'll be no overlooking this Chantay this time. 

rudimeyer 




Michael 
Rose 



Heartbeat 



Be Yourself 

The former front man for Black Uhuru (the first reggae group to win a Grammy, 
in 1985), Michael Rose has a distinctive, yodeling vocal style. On Be Yourself, 
his fourth solo album. Rose incorporates his still beautifiil singing with old- 
school rhythms ("Black Maria"), instrumental dub ("Dummy"), conscious 
lyrics ("Agony"), and up-tempo dance licks ('The Juice"). 

On the title track. Rose speaks directly to imitators who cop his style. And 
while "Rude Boys" could easily be the new theme song for Cops, the three- 
part harmony of "From Babylon to Timbuktu" is reminiscent of his best Black 
Uhuru days. The updated versions of reggae classics like *I Love King Selassie" 
and "Guess Who's Coming to Dinner' prove that Michael Rose still rocks 
the dancehall inna culture styiee. Debra Bass 



Qu^tions 

1. Seriously. Moesba, The Parenthood, Sister, Sister. What is up with UPN and WB? 2. If 
Bounty Killer and Beenic Man can squash their rivalry and come together, why can't 
we all just get along? 3. Is it us, or does fly-ass Maia (from NBC's In the House) look like 
she's ready to blow up the spot with her due-in-June debut 
album? (We hear she's on the Sade tip.) 4. And the Bee 
Gees and P.M. Dawn must be on the bugged tip— are 
these two groups working on a single together? 5. Why 
does the girl who gets dissed in Jr. M.A.F.I.A.'s "Get 
Money" video look Just like Faith? 6. Not to be tipping 
over sacred cows, but why do folks keep saying that 
D'Angelo's cover of "Cruisin' " sounds better than 
Smokey Robinson's 1979 version? 7. Does Tupac really 
think he looks cute with that tired bandanna on his head? 
8. Are we loving the new George Michael single, "Jesus 
to a Child," or what? 9. Calling the ASPCA: Why does 
Tori Amos have a piglet sucking on her breast in the art 
for her new album, Boys for Pele^ 10. And from the y'all- 

POLO JEANS COMPANY better hurry up de 

partment: Where the 

hell is Wu-Tang Clan's long-awaited back-together- 
again album? 11. Why are we just now waking up from 
the nap we took through that BET/O.J. Simpson 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ interview in January ? 12. But while we're talking about 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ BET, why are we suddenly all into Bobby Jones ' Gospel 
^^^^^ LAUREN on Sunday nights? 13. Is it only because Tommy 
Hilfiger and Ralph Lauren both have new, fierce jeans lines that we decided to finally 
toss out our Sergio Valentes? 14. Isn't Diana 
King rendering poor Patra passe? 15. Mario Van 
Peebles's new movie. Solo (due April 19), is a 
ridiculous combination of First Blood, Predator, 
Terminator, and Action Jackson— so why did we 
kind of dig it? 16. Have you noticed how many 
nonjumping, wrong-shooting, never-passing 
people feel like they can just come on the court 
because they have on Fila's near-magical Grant 
Hills? 17. Are the girls in Xscape getting pretti- 
er? 18. Or do we just need to get to the opti- 
cian? 19. How many Oi" Dirty Bastards does 
it take to ... ? (You fill in the blank.) 20. And last- 
ly, who would win— Bruce Lee or Mike Tyson? 






RED 

KAMEL 



AVAILABLE AT: 



NEW YORK 



LIMELIGHT 
TUNNEL 
PALLADIUM 
BOB 

CHAMELEON 



DAMA 

DOC HOLLIDAY 
NICE GUY EDDIE S 
NOTEL MOTEL 
THE CROW 



DALLAS 



JACKS PUB 
GREEN ELEPHANT 
SERVICE BAR 
LIZARD LOUNGE 
SOHOS 



BARLEY HOUSE 
EDEN 2000 
BAR OF SOAP 
COMMERCE ST. ICE HOUSE 
JAY'S CAFE 



LOS ANGELES 



3 CLUBS 
BAR DELUXE 
BIRDS 
CHECCA 
FORMOSA 




BURGUNDY ROOM 
LUNA PARK 
UNION 

WHISKY A GO-GO 
DRAGONFLY 
GENGHIS COHEN 



BACK 



FOR NO GOOD REASON 

EXCEPT THEY 




ORIGINALS 17mg.tarM.3mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
LIGHTS: lOmg tar* , Z mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC me^ad. 



SURGEON GENERAL'S 
WARNING: Cigareiie Smoke 
Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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THE REAL MUSiC 




BACK 






TO ORDER BACK ISSUES OF VIBE SEND ISSUE BATE OR COVER 
DESCRIPTION AND SB PER COPY (CHECK OR MONEY ORDER) TOs 

VIBE. 205 LEXINOTON AVE.. NY. NY 1001B ATT: BACK ISSUES 



CLASSIFID 

VIBE MAGAZINE APRIL 1996 



REGGAE MUSIC.Rcceivc ihc latest and 
greatest Reggae CD's and CS*s through 
Reggae Direct. Call 1-800-336-7631 for a 
FREE catalog. 

TOP PI MIX TAPES aU styles, rap, R&B, reggae, 
classics. DJ's Inc., Funkmaster Flex, Doo Wop, 
Red Alert, etc. Send two stamps to Tape World 38- 
11 Ditmars Blvd. Historia. NY 111053129234877 



THE PLATINUM SOURCE • RECORD it 
DISTRIBUTION DEALS a'vailable. 
Proven clients MC Breeds, Top Authority, 
the Dayton Family and Ready for the 
World. The #1 deal broker in the music 
industry. Call 602 - 949 • 1200 PO Box 13388 
Flint MI 48501 

Well connected management company 
seeks all unsigned acts for major labels. 
Please send pictures & demos along with a 
$20.00 processing fee. Send MO or certi- 
fied check payable to STARDOM PRODUC- 
TION & Management Co. 1471 E 102 St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 (718) 763 1947 



BLONDE, MIXED ETHNIC Ik ASIAN GIRLS. 

Eager to meet men for good times. Local 
names and numbers 800-876-5847. 18+ 12.99/ mm. 



BEAUTIFUL GIRLS LIVING IN SOUTH AMER 
ICA and the CARIBEAN want Romance . Free bo- 
page color catalog. LatinEuro lotro, 444 BrickcU 
#51 VB, Miami, FL 33131 (1-305)858^766. 24 hrs. 
(NO CORRECTIONAL! ) 



MEET LATIN AMERICAN LADIES! Photos, 
tours & videos. Free foto-brochure! TLC; Box 
924994-V; Houston, TX 77292-4994 (713) 896-9224 
NO CORRECTIONAL 



DREAMS, DREAMS, DREAMS, malTial and 

intcipretcd by 3 gencntioiu. A-Z Dream 
Journal $6.95 plus Si.so SScH. Mary Rowena 
Box 412 Lewisville, TX 75067 



KENNY KINGSTON 
PSYCHIC HOTUNE 




SlephanteWiiams 



Dontbe 
afraid. 
Call now 



1-900-740-0059 

7(lavs.24houre.Oniy$399pefmiwjlB 
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Dianne Reeves is a serious singer bent on bndging the gap between 
jazz, pop, and the spirit world. Her latest album, Quiet After the 
Storm (Blue Note), is her absolute best ever. On the disc she treats 
Duke Ellington's "In a Sentimental Mood" with sensuous under- 
statement, and then goes joyously through a goofy reminiscence 
titled "Nine." 

And when she jumps over to peppier fare like "Both Sides Now," 
Reeves maintains enough church feeling to keep things from slip- 
ping totally into schmaltz. This is the kind of record you reach for 
when it's time for that candlelit, get-back-together supper. What 1 
dig most about Reeves is the full-bodied flesh-and-blood warmth 
her voice wraps around your ears. Her sound can melt you down 
like Christmas dinner at Grandma's. Like true romance or Nat King Cole, 
Reeves is something you're never too young ortoo old for. In other words, 
she's a classic. 

Badass young Jacky Terrasson plays piano with such buffed tech- 
nique and bungee-jumping abandon that you fear he'll rip his fingers out 
of their joints if he plays any harder. When you listen to Reach (Blue Note), 
check the two-handed parts he juggles on the title cut — a deeply felt pur- 
suit of the ineffable. Terrasson's performance brings to mind the sort of 
confident meanderings Herbie Hancock and McCoy Tyner went off on 
in their twenties. Terrasson's handling of standard material like "Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes" and "(I Love You) For Sentimental Reasons" should 
quiet those Jurassic types who need proof that a young whippersnap- 
per can recall Tin Pan Alley before he heads off to his own private Idaho. 

Texas tenor man Billy Harper is a monster player, composer, and 
bandleader — end of story. He's also one of the most underrecognized 
superbad mofos working on his instrument today. For proof, check out 
Somalia (Evidence). Within it, you'll find Harper bulldozing his way through 
long-ass songs with the Herculean support of longtime bassist Louie 
Spears and former Herbie Hancock trumpeter Eddie Henderson. If you're 
a fan of passionate post-Coltrane tenor explorers. Harper got the goods 
to set your noggin on fire. 

Being a guitar man myself, I had to be a big-time fan of John 
McLaughlin's playing — from his days with Miles Davis andTony Williams 
through his work with the Mahavishnu Orchestra and Carlos Santana. 
McLaughlin's return to electric playing has been rather bland until now. 
On The Promise (Verve), he pairs up with Jeff Beck on "Django" for some 
high-octane fret work so vicious that you feel like Billy Cobham and Jan 
Hammer are going to hop back on board with the Mahavishnu train at any 
moment. McLaughlin is finally letting his rock 'n' roll and gutbucket blues 
self back out the box again. Can a Mahavishnu reunion be far behind? 




FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 312.321.7912 




Or 



VIBE MAIUZINE CUSSfflED APRIL 1996 



VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 

Classified Rates, 1996: $55 per line, 3 lines min- 
imum ■ $485 per inch, 1 inch minimum -Call 
for telephone entertainment rates. Payment 
Must Accompany All Orders. To Advertise, 
call (312) yzi'jgii. 



BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ! Complete line of books and 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entrepreneurship and 
more. Call (800) 552-1991 for free catalog. 
African American Images, 1909 W. 95th Street, 
DEM 2, Chicago, IL 60643. 

1996 WHO'S WHO IN CHRISTIAN HIP-HOP 
ARTIST DIRECTORY - The first gospel rap 
resource ^uide! Info on 300-*- groups, arti- 
cles & history. S17.95 S3.00 S&H to 
UMMU Dept Vi POBox 11082 Omaha. 
NE 68111-0082 



EARN $a«ooo WEEKLY stuffing envelopes 
at home. No experience required. For 
info send address to: MBC POB 2029, 
Dept V, Lexington, KY 40594 

CRUISE SHIPS HIRING - Earn up to 
$2,ooo-H/mo working on cruise ships or 
land-tour companies. No exp. necessary. 
For info call 1-206-971-3552 ext C9i3i3 



BUNS FOR REAL! 

Meet The Proud Owners of America's 

Greatest Rear Ends 
The BEST BOTTCHylS'*' CoHectwn 
Includes Calendars, Centerlotcls 
And MORE. Sand for FREE 
Brochura'Order Forms: 

Perlect 10 • 331 W 57th Street • 
Sutte20e-NewYorx, NY 10019 





.SI6 667-1361 2'L:.»,,m 



DJSNigMuli Sound, Ligftling & Ifideo CATALOG 

m SS ftf UilD) oil I k* akdm il «■ irU ntaanl 
mr lor UV Ctti ( HdBitMpW 



mi ouu-gtg souu our 2otii 

YEAR! 

PRO SOUND 

& STAGE LIGHTING'" ; 



TERM PAPER 

ASSISTANCE 

^HOT LINEj^^ 

S€N0S2 FOR CATALOG 
LISTING 19, 276 RESEARCH PAPERS, OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

Rtiurch Asilttanci or, 1310) 477-8226 
1 1322 Idaho Ave. . # 206 TY. Los Angeles. OA 900251 



1-900-^68-^463 
Latest Info on 'Wu Tory 
T-SfUrts, Temp Tattoo's, 
Demo's, etc. 



African American PUfing Cftrdil Kentc 

Cloth Backs. $i.5o/dcck. Order by May 
30th get free Kcntc pen. Blacks Factor 
Inc., PO Box 2882 Detroit, MI 48231. 
Available at Kerr, Thrift & CVS drug 
stores 1-800-546-2707 



RtmSi YOUR OWN TAPE! 



300 Two-color Cassettes only $660 

Cril Mb, ts( r»r mi. \m (olei (iMfeg 

1-800-468-9353 



^ DISC MAKERS 



CREATE YOUR OWN MUSIC VIDEO for 

only $999.00. Footage and music digitally 
edited. Call (573) 265-4344 for details 



Get Heard. Get Signed. 
Get a Record Deal. 



The Ultimate How-To Video. 
Valuable Tips and Info 



Get (t straight up from KRS-ONE, Afrika 
Islam, and major industry insiders on all 
aspects of the music business 



To Order MAKE IT HAPPEN ! IN HIP HOP i RAP 

S25, Chkymo to Music Biz Videos 214 Slate Rd 
Media, PA 19063 CC 1-800-517-5176 




1VE UWKEST RBCOC STORE N BRCXN-YN 

RECORDS • TAPES • CD'S * VIDEOS 
HIP HOP • RHYTHM & BLUES • REGGAE 
OLD SCHOOL • CLASSICS 

WE STOCK AN ENORMOUS 
INVENTORY FILLED WITH HARD 
TO FIND NEW RELEASES AS 
WELL AS CLASSICS 

TO PLACE AN OBDER: CALL. FAX OR VISIT 
OUR RETAIL OUTLET 
TEL (718) 624-6400 494 FULTON STREET 
FAX (718) 624-74«8 BROOKLYN, NY 11201 
FOR FREE CATALOG WRITE TO : 
BEAT STREET RECORDS 
DEPT V 
PO BOX 99 
VI/EST LONG BRANCH. NJ 07764 
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BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Lrt.ifnH-!:i_r.:i-Lic[i.::M..[i^; b g",il Pf jctii.ng VIDl 
Diil-Iiil Audioiiiiil iiiurf Inleifi d\ a top NY sludto dtid 
benefit from lifelime job placement asstslance, You can 
Stan vour career m less thai a vear' 

^ 800-544-2501 

H-^ NY. MJ. CONN 212-777-8550 

(Of Lie byNYSEOiicabonDept.'HSorGEDRcfluiiM 
^■^J ApD lofVel Iiainid^) ft'ianrulArjrlEligrhie 

Institute of Audio Research 

64 University Place fiteeiuvii li '.'.Liijf Nt-.vYnrk riY :WG3 



HOT GAY K>YS MEAT SHOPl 1»+ 
011-373-990-9799 or 011-373-969-0176 

011-592-578-272 or 011-592 576 916 LD 



BORED HOUSEWIVES 

1-800-652-4688 
MCAriw/Amex 900-435-3554. l8-r- $2.50-f/niin 

CHEATIN HOUSEWIVES i-8oi>-6s2-4688 

KINKY ASIAN GIRLS i-8oo-;9i-222] 

Barely legal "BAD" Girls! >-9^^435'3554 

iB-f $2.99/min HOT XXX oii-s92-56l-930 

MAN SCAN! 

HOT NEW GAY ACTION! 
Meet the Best. Screen the Rest 
lB+ 1-809-490-8211 lot'lToU 

KINKy OLDER WOMEN 
1-900745-3687 UreAtHomeli- 
800-816^739 MCyVSisa/Ainei 
011-592-561-931 i8-t- $2.50f/min 

ULTRA HARDCORE du-3j^91 
BARELY LEGAL ou-239^495 

Justpayint'lld! must be l8-t- to call! 



HOT HORNY LIVE BABES! 
Want to talk to you! 
011-592-595-920 
18-t- It's Steamy Int'l loll 

CALL THE BOYS CLUB 

#1 RATFJ) GAY DATEUNEI 
LIVE! 1-809-474-6093 24 HOURS 

i8-f pay only int'l III PV inc. 

THE NEW UNCENSORED GAY HOTUNE 

is now open on 1-809-49O-8250 
Don't be left out! 
tS-f 24 hrs/day Int'l Toll 

Homy Housewives 1-800-884-2283 
Submissive Young Girls 1-900-745-8368 
Bi-Curious Men 1-800-718-5565 
Live XXX 18-1- $2.50-S3.99/min 011-239-129^331 

LIVE'LIVE'UVE • LIVE 

Hot adult Fantasies 
1-809-J00-8535 
18-t- Int I Toll as low as 55C/min 

CALL THE U,S,A'a Ncwcat raitjr Lioell 

i-ti09-490-8855 
It's open - 24 hrs - Every day 
t8-f RcgTollasIowasioc/min 

CHEAP THRILLS! 
WILD LIVE PARTY 
TALK ■ USTEN ■ GET LUCKY 
i8+ PC Inc. l-l«9^474-6l7l Int'l Id app. 

GUYS MEET GUYS AT THE BOYS CLUBI 

1-809-490-8091 
Live I on 1 Action - 24 hrs/day 
18-f Int'l LDaslo«-as55</niin 



AMATUER PORN SLUTS ou-59»59}^47« 
PERVERTED PLEASURES au-39>597H^ 

CHEAP! payint'lldaslowas.69/min iS+'. 



LOOHNG FOR A PLAYMATE? 
TALK LIVE WITH REAL GIRLS 
l>+ PVmc i-8o9-474-6u3 intlkltpp 

MEET ONE ON ONE with SEXY SINGLES in 

JODT area code! It's easy. It's private. 24 hn. 
lS4- i.90«-389-0936 S2^nun 



BiSciual Nympho Sluts! i84- 
Sccredy Listen In 011-592-583-280 
XXX Confession 011-592-576^81 LD 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 312.321.7912 
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^^fc^nof betong to the sobbing 

school ofNegrohood who hold that 
nature somehow has given them a 
low-down dirty deal and whose feel- 
ings are all hurt about it. 
—"How It Feels to Be Colored Me" 

One hundred and five years ago, novelist Zora Neale 
Hurston tjrought into this wortd a gift for writing, a 
whirlwind of sass, and enough love for her people 
^. to set a brol<en spirit free. Never in the history of litera- 
ture has an author so realistically portrayed the 
essence of black folk culture and so convinc- 
ingly captured the poetic rhythm of black 
^ language. 

Born in Notasulga, Ala., Hurston ar- 
- rived in New York atthe height of the Har- 
. lem Renaissance and took Columbia Uni- 
^ versify by storm, studying anthropology 
and befriending influential writers such as 
Langston Hughes. But she quickly devel- 
oped a reputation forcontroversy: she was 
opposed to integration, believing African- 
,f Americans didnt need outside influ- 

ences on their cuHure. In 1 936. aban- 
doned by most of her friends, she left 
for Haiti to study voodoo. 
When she returned to the 
States the following year, she 
' brought back The/r Eyes Were 
Watching God, a novel about a 
southern black town. It was 
roundly criticized by black 
writers, who lat>eled Hurs- 
ton's dialect "coonlike." But 
no one could faze her She 
refuted even the most aca- 
demic allegations — accus- 
ing Richard Wright of being 
"tone deaf" to the sounds of 
black folks — and continued 
to publish numerous essays 
("What White Publishers 
Won't Print"), novels 
(Moses, Man of the 
Mountain), and her auto- 
biography (Dusf Tracks on a 
Road), though without much 
recognition. She died ak>ne 
and penniless in 1960, with all 
her tx>oks out of print. 

It wasn't until 1973 — when 
Alice Walker journeyed to a 
segregated cemetery in Fort 
Pierce, Fla. to place a tomb- 
stone on Hurston's unmarked 
grave — that feminists and scholars 
of both races started restoring Hurston 
to"her rightful place in literary history. New 
editions of her books appeared, culminating in a two-volume 
anthology published last year by the Library of America. 
Despite the hard times she saw, one can picture Hurston 
now on the comer of Amen Street and Hallelujah Avenue, 
kneeling in her garden planting collard greens. Laughing 
and looking mean and Impressive. OJ Lima 

The Divine Miss H., 
circa 1930 
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March of Dimes 

WalkAmerica 
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VIBE Style: "Young Soul Rebels," page 68 

White denim peacoat $148 and blue striped engineer shirt $88, both by 
Armani Exchange available at Armani Exchange stores nationwide. 

page 69 

Shibori tie-dyed T-shirt $130 and matching jean $190, both by Romeo Gigli 
Jeans available at Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C.; Barneys New York, N.Y.C. and 
Beverly Hills; Louis, Boston; Carol Rollo, N.Y.C, the Hamptons, and South 
Beach, Fla.; and Spazio Romeo Gigli, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Denim cap 
by Kangol available at Arnold Hatters, N.Y.C. 

page 70 

Left: Cafe acid-dyed shirt $133 by Arckitoure available at Camouflage, 
N.Y.C; Boombastic, N.Y.C; Amalgamated, N.YC; and Lord's, L.A. Shrink- 
to-fit jean $20 by Levi Strauss & Co. (for more information, call 800-USA- 
LEVl). Role Model shoes in ice nubuck $145 by Kenneth Cole (for more 
information, call 800-KEN-COLE). Right: Denim shirt $19 by Levi Strauss 
& Co. (for more information, call 800-USA-LEVI). Dark ranch sexy jean $75 
by Todd Oldham jeans available at Neiman Marcus, Henri Bendel, and 
Todd Oldham stores, N.Y.C. and L.A. Red crocodile mules by Guess? 
Footwear available at Guess? stores nationwide. Gold hoop earrings by 
Robert Lee Morris available at Robert Lee Morris, N.Y.C 

page 71 

Dark denim jacket $245 and white jean $155, both by Dolce & Gabbana Jeans 
available at Saks Fifth Avenue, selected stores; Traffic, L.A.; and Riccardi, 
Boston. Silver ring by Robert Lee Morris available at Robert Lee Morris, 
N.Y.C. 

VIBE Fashion: "Changing Faces," page 86 

Speed racer swimsuit $230 by OMO Nonna Kamali available at OMO Norma 
Kamali, N.Y.C (for more information, call 800-8-KAMALI). 

page 87 

White A-line shift with sheer insert $500 by Ozbek available at Andria, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 

page 88 

White sheer tank top $152 by Marcel Marongiu available at Map Boutique, 
Canada. White reflective jean with nylon back $615 by Helmut Lang avail- 
able at Alan Bilzerian, Boston; Maxfield, L.A.; Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C; and 
Charivari, N.YC. 

page 89 

Black loop slip top $336 by OMO Norma Kamali available at OMO Norma 
Kamali, N.Y.C. (for more informarion, call 800-8-KAMALI). 
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You ie>ve 




On WalkAmerica day, hundreds 
of thousands of people 
will be walking for someone 
they love.. .a son, a granddaughter, or 
a neighbor's child. 
A pregnant friend, a healthy baby, 
a sick baby, a baby yet to be bom. 

• 

• • 

Who is the special someone you'll 
be walking for? 

Call your local March of Dimes chapter 
or 1-800-525-WALK. 

Join Our Campaign for Healthier Babies 
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1-800-645-3142 



